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THE STORY OF THE CREATION AMONG THE 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES A PROOF OF 
PREHISTORIC CONTACT. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the strange things connected with American mythol- 
ogy is that there are so many myths which resemble those so 


common in the far east. This is especially true of that series 
of myths which gather around the story of creation, and consti- 
tute different parts of the cosmogony of the east. It appears 
that this cosmogony embraced certain traditionary events, the 
record of which appears in the sacred books and ancient tablets, 
and is especially prominent in the Bible, but traces of it 
were scattered over the globe and are found in all parts of 
America. The following are the elements of the American 
myths which go to make up the record and which are every- 
where recognized as essential parts of the cosmogony, 

(1) In the myth there is a creator who is always regarded as 
the supreme being, but is called by different names—such as 
“earthmaker,” “master of life,” “supporter of the heavens,” the first 
“great ancestor,” “old man,” the “great white one,” “father of all.” 
(2) There was a conflict between the great creator and an enemy 
who is represented under different figures*—sometimes as a great 
serpent which lives under the water, as atwin brother who was born 
in the sky, but whose birth resulted in the death of his mother; 
sometimes the conflict is between the upper divinities, divinities of 





*The first view is given in the myths of the Algonquins, the second given by the Iro- 
quois, the third by the Cherokees, the fourth by the Ojibwas in their sacred mysteries 
where the candidate is resisted by the animals and serpents, but befriended by the human 
divinities, the fifth is represented by the Dakotas, who called the one Wakanda and the 
other /ctinike, corresponding to the Scandinavian Loki. Among the Mexicans and Nahuas 
the story of the conflict between the hero-god Quetzatlcoat] and Tezcatlapoca, his mortal 
enemy, forms a chief feature of their early history and important part of their mythology. 
(See Myths of the New World, p. 143, 122, 176, 182.) 
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the sky, and the lower divinities, divinities of the water, and the 
humanized or anthropomorphic and animal divinities, and between 
the benevolent and kindly and the mischievous and malignant. 
(3) The story of a great flood is as common on the continent of 
America as it is in Asia and resembles in many particulars that 
which is contained in the book of Genesis, and which has also 
been recorded in the cuneiform tablets. This myth presents the 
greatest uniformity of outline but has a great variety in its 
imagery, for the deluge is always localized and made to occur 
near the spot where those who repeat the myth formerly dwelt, 
the deliverance from the deluge being always ascribed to the tribal 
or national divinity. (4) The reconstruction of the earth and the 
creation of man always occurs after the deluge. This re-creation 
among the northern tribes occurs only once, but among the 
tribes of the interior, such as the Zunis, Moquis, as well as among 
the nations of the southwest, four times. Among the Zunis, 
Moquis and Navajos the creation of light is represented under 
the figure of four caves, each one of which becomes lighter and 
larger as the ancestors.ascend; but the same features of the land- 
scape appear over and over again. The waters of the deluge fol- 
low through the different caves and fill the new worlds until the 
present world is reached. The Dakotas have a similar myth, 
but the spirits of men come up from below the “tree of life” and 
pass through four platforms or flat surfaces and take the bodies 
of birds. There are four creation epochs among the Mayas. 
These are symbolized by the fire, the water, the air, and earth. 
They are symbolized in the calendars, showing that the concep- 
tion was prehistoric and was handed down by tradition for many 
generations.* (5) The story of the giants in the days of old, 
figures of mighty proportions looming up through the mist of 
ages, is common property to every nation, and the American 
tribes have it in a great variety of versions, the most of them 
bearing striking resemblances to that told in the east. The story 
is by some supposed to have been of late introduction, as it is 
so similar to the Greek myth of the war of the Titans, as well 
as to the Scandinavian myth of the war among the gods, but 
there are the same marks of antiquity as in the other myths, the 
symbols referring to it being contained in the ancient codices of 
Mexico and in the totem poles of the northwest coast. Various 
landmarks are pointed out as the scene of this conflict, the 
mountains on the Pacific coast, the various lakes and rivers in 
the interior, and even the features of the landscape in the far 
southwest having myths connected with them which refer to 
this conflict. (6) There are certain symbols which remind us 
of the tree of life, which, according to the Scriptures, was placed 
in the garden, the tree being a common symbol among all the 
secret societies and sacred mysteries of the wild tribes, and 





*See the Calendar System of the Mayas, by Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 
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as prominent among the time records and sacred calendars and 
astronomical signs of the semi-civilized and civilized nations as 
among the ancient Babylonians or other nations of the east. 
(7) There is a migration myth, often connected with the story of 
creation, which reminds us of the dispersion of the race as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, tor the migration generally begins with 
the story of a separation and sometimes ends with the settlement 
in permanent abodes.* (8) There are certain pictographs which 
remind us of the confusion of tongues recorded in Ge nesis 
though it is doubtful whether this event was embodied in the 
mythology of America. We refer now to the picture which is 
preserved in the Boturini Collection. In this picture there is an 
island, a boat, a curved mountain on the main land, the names of 
the thirteen tribes, the picture of the stopping places; and among 
other things, the picture of a bird with commas coming from 
his mouth, which have been interpreted as symbolizing the gift 
of speech. The bird is perched on the summit of the tree, the 
men at its foot. Dr. Brinton says this has been interpeted to 
mean that after the deluge men were dumb until a dove distrib- 
uted to them the gift of speech, but it is entirely an erroneous 
interpretation, 

Such coincidence is surprising when we consider the isolation 
of the continent from all other countries, and especially when we 
note the great difference between the American race and the 
races which first populated the Far East. It has been accounted 
for by some as resulting from the contact of the natives with the 
missionaries, the idea being that the Bible account which was 
taught to them gradually filtered through the native myths so as 
to appear indigenous; but it really was borrowed from the 
white man. This theory, however, has been rejected by many 
of the most prominent ethnologists, and the general conclusion is 
that whatever one may say about the resemblances, the majority 
of these myths and symbols must be acknowledged to belong to 
prehistoric rather than historic times, for the following reasons: 
(1) The creation myth is very wide-spread. It is found not 
only among the tribes which early came in contact with the mis- 
sionaries, but those which were very remote, and always has the 
same elements, (2) The myth is always associated in the minds 
of the natives with certain familiar objects in nature—such as 
mountains, lakes and seas, the event of creation itself having 
taken place in the habitat of the tribe which holds the myth. 
(3) There is a cosmogony which is taught by all of the secret 
societies and sacred mysteries, which with certain variations is 
full of resemblances to the cosmogonies of the east, and no one 
pretends to say that these societies were ever influenced by white 





*Dr. Brinton says no doubt some of the pasate have been modified by Christian teach- 


ings, but some of them are so connected with local peculiarities and religious ceremonies 
that a) unbiased student can assign them wholly to that source. (See Myths of the New 
orld. 
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men, and certainly not by missionaries. (4) The myth is the 
foundation for many of the religious ceremonies and sacred feasts 
and ancient dramas, the creator himself being frequently per- 
sonated by some one who appears in the ceremony. (5) The 
story is found in the bark records and pictographs of the wild 
tribes, in the sand-paintings of the mountain tribes, in the hiero- 
glyphics and ancient codices of the partially civilized tribes—all 
of which may be regarded as the sacred inheritance from their 
ancestors, (6) The cosmogony is very prominent in the ancient 
calendar stones and astronomical symbols which are so preva- 
lent among the more civilized races, and which are known to 
be prehistoric. (7) The story of creation is the starting point 
for all American mythology, but is so incorporated in it that it 
is impossible to separate the one from the other. (8) The story 
resembles that which we have received from our Aryan ances- 
tors, and which they received from the Semitics;* but in its 
imagery ‘is so purely aboriginal that it is impossible to distin- 
guish it from a native myth, 

Our conclusion is that there was an American cosmogony 
in prehistoric times which was almost identical with that which 
was contained in the ancient and historic records, and that in 
some way this must have been transmitted through some 
unknown channel to the different parts of the American conti- 
nent. The channels are, indeed, unknown, yet there are some 
conjectures about the transmission of the myths which may be 
worthy of our notice: 1. The transmission may have been by 
way of Europe, through the wide-spread Indo-European race, as 
the Scandinavian, the Teutonic, the Celtic, the Hellenic and the 
Italic myths are very similar and have the same general char- 
acter and contain the same elements as those found in America. 
2. The transmission may have been by the Ural-Altaic and 
Mongolian tribes, as it is now held that these tribes borrowed 
many things from the ancient Accadians and have transmitted 
them to their descendants, with very little change. 3. It may 
have been by the unknown “ground race” which formed the 
first population of Polynesia, for many of the Polynesian myths 
have been recognized among the various American tribes, some 
parts ‘of the creation myths among them. 4. It may have been 
by means of the ancient Hindu literature which, according to 
many writers was originally drawn from the Chaldeans, but 
spread at a very ancient date throughout the wide region of the 
far east. 5. The transmission may have come at an early or a 
late date by means of communication with either China or Japan, 
as the mythology of both these regions occupies a middle ground 
between the Asiatic and the American. 6. The civilization 





*The Teutonic thunder god was called Thor; the Celtic, Taracurius; the Welsh, T aran 
the Norse, Aesir; the Lithuanian, Perkunas; the Sanscrit, Parjanya, the god of rain and 
jthunder; the Hindoo, Verethra, acloud demon. (See origin of the Aryans, by Dr. I. Tay- 
or.) (Kelley’s Curiosities of Indo-European Traditions and Folk-lore, p. 23.) 
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which for 3,000 years had been pressing the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean might have at any time broken through the water 
barriers which withstood it and thrown out those waifs of thought 
and mythology which have continued to wander all these years, 
thus bestowing upon the American tribes the same tradition we 
received from the still more ancient source. 7. The opinion is 
now growing rapidly that there was a pre-Columbian contact 
between the Eastern continents and America, and that by this 
means the many symbols and myths, religious customs and art 
forms were scattered among the American tribes, the creation 
myth being not the least. 

With these thoughts by way of introduction, we proceed to 
consider the prevalence of the creation myth in America and its 
resemblance to that found in other parts of the world. Our po- 
sition is that the “story of creation” not only resembles, but has 
the same place in American mythology, bears the same charac- 
ter, is attended with the same particulars and relates to the same 
events, that the story does among the eastern nations, and is 
probably the same story transmitted but clothed in the new dress 
that the American tribes might give to it, and this of itself 
proves a contact with other countries in prehistoric times, Our 
division of the subject will be geographical, and our illustrations 
will be drawn from the tribal myths, rather than from the sym- 
bols or the charts.. These we shall give in detail for the purpose 
of showing the unity in variety. The versions may be numerous 
and varied, but the underlying thought is the same. 


I. We shall begin with the eastern tribes, who were mainly 
totemistic, and worshiped the “creator” under the form of an 
animal, the most of whom had also a culture hero, who was a 
combination of animal and human and was regarded as the great 
“law-giver,” and “supreme divinity”. 

The creator was not always the same, and did not always bear 
the same name; but the process of creation was very similar. It 
consisted in a re-creation of the earth after the destructive effects 
ot a deluge which had universally prevailed and had swept off all 
of the inhabitants as well as the animals. The cause of this 
deluge is variously explained by the different tribes, but gener- 
ally it was owing to the work of an evil spirit who was an enemy 
to the Great Spirit, and was represented under the figure of a 
great serpent, or great fish, or some other great monster, or 
underground being. The reconstruction was accomplished by 
means of some of the animals who were subject to the will of the 
great Manitou, The story of creation is perpetuated among these 
different tribes by certain secret societies and sacred mysteries, 
or by certain sacred writings or bark records, which are the 
sacred books, though written in pictographs. It is always very 
interesting on account of its resemblance to the story as told by 
the tribes of the east; though the imagery is that which was 
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drawn from the scenery among which the people lived and the 
place of creation was in the vicinity of the tribal habitat, the pro- 
cess of creation being conducted by the being who was the chosen 
tribal god and culture hero.* 

The question is whether the idea of the creator Fas any re- 
semblance to that which we have inherited from our fathers. 
On this point there may be a difference of opinion. Still the 
preponderance of evidence is that there was a view which was 
very similar to our own. According to one of Maxamilian’s 
informants the Mandans believed in several superior beings. 
(1) The lord of life. He created the earth, man and every exist- 
ing object. (2) The first man holds the second rank. He was 
created by the lord of life, but was likewise of a divine nature. 
(3) The lord of evil is a malignant spirit who has much influence 
over men. Dr. Brinton, W. J. Hoffman and others hold that 
there were different ranks among the gods. Yet, with most of 
the tribes there was one who was supreme. He was not always 
the creator, but he was the deviser. The work of creation was 
delegated to an inferior divinity whose cult was local and who 
was regarded as the special friend of the local tribe—in fact the 
tribal god—the same distinction which some recognize in the 
Scriptures, Elohim being the universal god, and Jehovah the 
national god. Rev. J. O. Dorsey, who has made a special study 
of the mythology of the Dakota and Sioux tribes, in one place 
asserts that the great spirit was regarded as a supreme being, but 
again denies it, and quotes the opinions of persons on either side.t 

Our opinion is that there was everywhere among the Ameri- 
can tribes the conception of a supreme being who was invisible, 
and who filled the same place as the ruling divinity of the east- 
ern nations, but that this thought was obscured by local tradi- 
tions and tribal myths so that the “creator” or “earth-maker” was 
in reality only a tribal divinity who bore the semblance of the 
tribal totem or guardian divinity. The creation itself was located 
in the bounds of the tribe. 

It will be seen, as we proceed, that the “creator” was among 
(1) totemistic tribes an animal, either wolf, rabbit, coyote or raven, 
(2) among the mountain tribes he was a strange hermaphrodite, 
born out of the union of the cloud and mountains, and was sym- 
bolized by the strange and hideous masks, suggestive of 





*Brinton says, ‘There are some striking points of similarity between the deluge myths 
of Asia and of America. It has been called a peculiarity of the latter that in them the per- 
son saved is always the first man; but these first men were usually the highest deities 
known to their nation, the only creator of the world and the cussion of the race. (See 
Myths in the New World, p. 217.) The intimate connection that once existed between the 
myths of the deluge and that of creation is illustrated by the part assigned the birds. They 
fly to and fro over the waves ere any land appears. The dove in the Hebrew account 
appears in that of the Algonquins as a raven which Micabi sent out to search for land before 
the muskrat brought it to him from the bottom. A raven also in the Athapascan myth 
saved their ancestors from the ape flood and is identified with the mighty thunder bird, 
who at the beginning ordered the earth from the depths. In all these the bird is a relic of 
the cosmogonical rp hy which explained the origin of the world from the action of the winds 
under the image of the bird on the primeval ocean.’”’ (See Myths of the New World, p. 221.) 

+See Eleventh Annual Report, p. 372. 
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the origin; (3) among the more civilized tribes he was the air 
divinity, who bore the human semblance and yet carried the 
symbols of the serpent, cross, sun and cloud, the imagery in 
which the god was draped always varying according to the 
people who worshiped him. 

Let us consider the cosmogonies of the Algonkin tribes and 
enquire about the character of their earth-maker. These tribes 
were totemistic in their religion; that is to say, they had animals 
as their tribal divinities and clan totems, and worshiped these as 
their ancestors. Most of them had also a culture hero, who was a 
combination of animal and human, and was regarded as the 
great “lawgiver” and hero of the tribe. Most of them also wor- 
shiped certain nature powers, who were gods of the air and 
earth and sky and the world quarters, and were represented un- 
der the figures of gigantic birds, serpents or other monstrous 
creatures. The being, however, which is the most prominent 
among them all is the divinity who was regarded as the “cre- 
ator,” “earth maker,” “master of life,” and the supreme ruler 
over all, This being was not often represented under any phy- 
sical semblance, nor even identified with any particular time or 
place, but was regarded as invisible and personal. There was 
among many of the tribes a symbol which appeared in the form 
of a bundle, or shell, or medicine sack, or box, or sacred pipes, 
which was a sort of a shekinah, in which the divinity made his 
presence known. This symbol, in its contents and shape, was 
preserved in the sacred tent, and in this respect resembled the 
ark of the Israelites and the sacred boat of the Egyptians. It 
was regarded with great superstition, for it embodied in itself the 
history of the tribe and was the charm by which the tribal unity 
and integrity were preserved. It was not an idol and did not 
represent the real character of the creator, for the real creator, 
according to some of the tribes, lives up in the sky and is an in- 
tangible spirit, and is a supreme ruler, the various animals being 
his agents or servants.* According to others he was himself an 
animal, cither a giant rabbit or hare, bird, coyote, raven or eagle, 
whose name varied according to the tribe which was worship- 
ing him.t 

The story as told by the Algonquins is the most interesting 
because it is the most wide-spread and the most varied. It is the 
story of the Giant Rabbit, who was the earth maker, culture hero, 
tribal god as well as a rescuer from the calamities of the deluge. 
Dr. Brinton says, from the remotest wilds of the northwest to 
the coast of the Atlantic, from the southern boundaries of Caro- 
lina to the cheerless swamps of Hudson Bay, the Algonquins 
were never tired of gathering around the winter fires and repeat- 





*See Journal of American Folk Lore, Vol. vi., p. 114. 

t The following is the list of names by which he was called. Among the Algonquins he 
was called Manibozho, Manibojow; among the Iroquois, Micabo: among the Pawnees, 
Tirana; among the Mojaves, Mustumho; among the tribes of the northwest coast, Yehl. 
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ing the story of Manibozho, or Michabo, the Great Hare. With 
entire unanimity the Powhattans of Virginia, the Lenni Lenape of 
Delaware, the war-like hordes ot New England, the Ottawas of 
the far north, and the western tribes spoke of him as their com- 
mon ancestor. He was the founder of the wide worship, in- 
ventor of picture writing, the father and guardian of their nation. 
From a grain of sand brought from the bottom of the primeval 
ocean, he fashioned the habitable land and set it floating on the 
waters till it grew to such a size that a strong young wolf run- 
ning constantly died of old age ere he reached its limits. Under 
the name of Michabo he created the earth and was originally the 
highest divinity recognized ky them—‘“powerful and beneficent, 
maker of the heavens and the world.” Manibozho, Manibojou, 
Missibiza, Michabo, Mustumho were varieties of the same name, 
which means the spirit of light, the great light, the dawn, the 
the great white one. Heis the grandson ofthe moon. His father 
is the west wind; his mother, a maiden who dies in giving him 
birth; his life is a battle with his brother, the flint stone whom he 
broke in pieces and scattered over the land and changed his 
intrails into fruitful vines. The gigantic boulder and loose rocks 
found on the prairies are the missiles hurled by the combatants. 
His foe was the glittering prints of serpents whose abode was 
the lake and who was the great king of the fishes. 

Among the Iroquois two brothers appear—Ioskeha and 
Tawiscara, who were twins and born of a virgin mother who 
died in giving them life. Their mother was the moon, called by 
the Hurons, Azaensic. The two brothers quarreled and Ioskeha 
came off conqueror. In time he became the father of mankind, 
the special quardian of the Iroquois. The earth was at first 
arid, but he destroyed the gigantic frog which had swallowed 
all the waters. The woods he stocked with game and taught 
the Indians how to make fire, watched and watered their crops. 
He was their supreme god, in whose honor the chief festival of 
their calendar was celebrated, about the winter solstice.* 

The Blackfoot version is as follows: The great Manitou was 
a friend to the people, but he had an enemy who dwelt under 
the water, and who created a deluge. This deluge destroyed all 
the people and compelled the Manitou to reconstruct the earth, 
which he did. The creator is called “the old man,” and the 
story is that he floated upon a log in the water, and had with 
him four anima ls—the fish (mamed), the frog (matcokupis), the 
lizard (mam-_keo)» and the turtle (spopeo). He sent them down 
into the waters in the order named to see what they could find. 
The first three descended but never returned; the turtle, how- 
ever, arose with his mouth full of mud. Wapioa took the mud 
from the mouth of the turtle, rolled it around in his hand and 
let it fall into the waters. It made the earth. At first 1t was an 





*See Myths of the New World, pp. 178-190. 
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island, but afterward grew toa great size. He was the secondary 
creator. He was not the ancestor of the Blackfeet, but was the 
creator of the Indian race.* 

According to the Huron story, in the beginning there was 
nothing but water. It so happened that a woman fell down 
from the upper world through a rift in the sky. Two loons, 
who were flying over the water, hastened to place themselves 
beneath -her and hold her up. They began to cry to the other 
animals to aid them. The turtle came and received the woman 
upon his back.t The turtle then called the different animals to 
dive to the bottom. Each one tried—the beaver, muskrat, diver- 
duck—but the only one that succeeded was the toad. From 
the toad the woman took the earth and placed it around the 
edge of the tortoise shell. It became the earth and was sup- 
ported by the tortoise. Twins were born tothe woman, The 
name of the good one was Ioskeha, and the bad one was Tawas- 
cara. The good one created useful animals, but the bad brother 
monstrous creatures, such as serpents, wolves, and among them 
a monster toad, which swallowed all the water.{ 

Among the Athapascans, as well as the Dakotas, the creator 
was a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire and whose glances were 
lightning, on whose descent to the ocean the earth instantly 
arose and remained on the surface of the water. /.mong the 
Muskogees, before the creation, a great body of water alone was 
visible, and two pigeons flew to and fro over its waves and at 
last spied a blade of grass. Dry land gradually followed and 
islands and continents took their present shapes.§ 

Mr. George Grinnell says that the Tirawa was the creator of 
the Pawnees. He made the mountains, the prairies and the 
rivers, The men of the present era were not the original inhab- 
itants of the earth. They were preceded by another race, a 
people of great size and strength. The race of giants had no 
respect for the ruler. They derided him and insulted him. 
When the sun arose, or when it thundered or rained, they would 
defy him. They had great confidence in their own powers and 
believed that they were able to cope with the creator. As they 
increased in numbers they became more defiant, and at length 
became so bad that Tirawa determined to destroy them, 

The Cherokees also had a creation myth and certain charts 
and records in which the myth was contained. Many of their 





*See Journal of American Folklore, p. 165. 

+The turtle is the common symbol for the earth. 

$Mr. Horatio Hale says that it is remarkable that in the Huron-Iroquois mythology 
the idea of two hostile creators shou!d be so clearly but rudely develuped. The idea is 
commonly supposed to be the main element in the Zoastriatic religion. 

§ For the comparison between this myth and the creation legend contained in the cunei- 
form inscriptions, see ( haldean account of Genesis. which is as follows: 1. When above 
were not raised the heavens. 2. And below on the earth had not grown up. ;: The abyss 
had not broken open their boundaries. 4. The Chaos, Tiamat, the sea, was the prodncing 
mother of all. ;- The waters were at the beginning. 6. A tree had not grown or a flower 
unfolded. 7. When the gods had not sprung up any one of them. 8. Order did not exist. 
g Then were made the greatgods. to. The gods Lamu and Lahamu came and grew. 12. 

ar and Kesar were made. 13. A course of days and a long time passed. 
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ceremonies were based on their mythology and embodied in 
themselves the cosmogony. They were accustomed to make a 
hole in the ground and fill it with fire and then cover it 
with ashes. Their tradition was that through this hole in 
the ground their ancestors came up and the spirits of the 
dead returned in the same way, a tradition which resem- 
bles that which is common among the Zunis and Moquis. 
The Choctaws and other Muskogee tribes have a migration 
myth to the effect that they came from the west, issuing from a 
mountain of fire; but they tell also that they issued from a pyra- 
mid mound, the creator stamped upon the top of the mound and 
commanded them to come forth.* This story of the creation 
and the deluge, as held by the Indians, resembles that which is 
contained in the Vedas. 

The most remarkable story is that kept by the Delawares in 
a record which has been preserved from generation to genera- 
tion, and which has been held as sacred by the entire tribe. 
The creation story is conveyed by certain conventional sym- 
bols, which we:e equivalent to the sign language and could be 
easily interpreted by those who are at all familiar with native 
symbolism, as the same figures represent the same objects every- 
where—an arch symbolizing the sky, the circle the sun, the 
straight line the earth, the face in the circle the Manitou or 
Great Spirit, the crescent the moon, the square the four quarters 
of the earth, the arch in the square earth and sky, a crooked 
line speech, the triangle friendliness, birds, souls, human figures, 
first man and first woman, the turtle the earth, the arch turned 
downward water, the double arch with straight line water, earth 
and sky. The picture writing abounds with the figure of the 
snake and of the human figures in various attitudes, and in the 
figures of the canoe and the turtle, and the rabbit on the turtle. 
The intrinsic evidence is that the bark record was a genuine 
aboriginal chart, for no white man would have used such sym- 
bols. The story runs very much as it does in Genesis: An ex- 
tended fog; the Manitou lost in space; extended lands and sky ;{ 
conflict,§ temptation by an evil spirit, destruction, restoration, etc. 





*See H. S. Halbert in American Antiquarian, Vol. xiv. 

+This record was for a long time unknown, but through the efforts of the eccentric but 
industrious Rafinesque, the archeologist, who lived in Philadelphia iu the year 1833, it 
was brought to light and secured the attention of Schoolcraft and others. It is written in 
the sign or picture language and was called the Walum Olum, which means “‘painted red,’’ 
or red score. It was a dark record written in metrical form. It has been pronounced by the 
best yongee as a genuine oral composition of a Delaware Indian. There is a distinct con- 
nection between the pictograph and the sense of the text, each symbol being attended by a 
verse of the Delaware written in metrical form. The first part of the painted traditions 
contained the original traditional poems on the creation, twenty-four verses, and on the 
deluge, sixteen verses. The pommel 5 art, the historical chronicles from the arrival in Amer- 
ica to settlement in Ohio; and from the settlement to the contest of the snake land and of 
the Talegas. The book was lost for a time, though the translations by E. G. Squeir was 
extant, having been published in the American Keview in 1849, Mr. W. W. Beach, in his 
Indian Misce | in 1877, Mr. Drake’s ae Races of America. Dr. G. G. Brinton 
found it and republished it in the Library of Aboriginal American Literature. 

t The notion of the earth rising from the primeval waters is strictly a part of the ear- 
liest Algonkin mythology.— Zrinton 

§ The conflict between the Algonkin hero god and the serpent of the waters is an abor- 
iginal myth shared by Iroquois and Algonkins alike. In one respect it is the deluge myth. 
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I—THE CREATION. 


I 1. ae I 1. At first in that place above 
2 











the earth, was an extended fog. 


2. And there the great “Manitou” 
was. 
3. The great “Manitou” was 


everywhere. 


4. He made the land and the 
sky. 
12 5. He made the sun, moon and 
: stars. 
set. 
Vans 











- 6. He made them all to move. 
7. Then the wind blew. 
a 1 8. The water flowed. 








4 








9. And the “Great Manitou” 
spoke. 


SK 
/3 
Ds 10. He spoke to mortals and 


souls, 

















3. 





3. 


11. He gave the first father. 
12. He gave the first mother. 


13. He gave the fish and the tur- 
tles and the beasts and the birds. 


14. There was an evil Manitou 
who made bad beings, snakes, rep- 
tiles and monsters. 





15. He made flies and gnats. 





16. All beings were then friendly. 


17. Truly the Manitous were ac- 
tive and kindly. 


18. To those very first men and 
to those first mothers, fetched them 
wives. 


1g. And fetched them food. 














20. All had cheerful knowledge 
and leisure, all thought in glad- 
ness. 


21. Very secretly an evil being 
came on earth. 


22. And with him brought bad 
ness, quarreling and unhappiness 








23. He brought bad weather, 
sickness, death. 


24. All this took place of old on 
the earth, beyond the great tide- 
water at the first. 
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I.—THE DELUGE. @~ y 


1. There was a mighty snake 19 
and beings hestile to men. 


2. This mighty snake hated 
those who were there and great- 
ly disturbed those whom he 




















hated. OU 

3. They both did harm; they 20. ‘ 6. 
injured each other and were not — 
in peace. 

4. They were driven from \ 


their homes, and fought with 2 Lbs t 
this murderer. al. aS ; 
5. This mighty snake resolved a 7 98 aS 











to do harm. ee , 
6. He brought a monster; he } a? 
brought a flood.) 22 F 
The waters rushed and Bi 











2 
dashed and destroyed much. ; 8 


8. Manabozho, the white one, . 
grandfather of beings and men, 23. 
was on the Turtle Island. a = 


g. There he walked, and cre- 
ated as he passed. He created 
the Turtle Island. 24 g 
10. Beings and men go forth. é 
~~ walk in the floods and 
oO 


shallow waters down the sea to 
the Turtie Island. 


11. There were many mon- > 10. (nr 4a 4 
sters which eat them up. \=2S/ 
12. The Maniteu’s daughter I Ll 
coming, helped with her canoe. « 
13. Also Manabozho, the grand M1, 








father helped. onal 


14. The men were together on 
the turtle. 

15. Frightened, the men 2 
prayed together on the Turtle . 
that “was spoiled should be re- 
stored.” 


16. The water ran off, the 
earth dried, the lakes were at 
rest, all was silent; and the 
mighty snake departed.* ¥ 


3 ‘ 

*We do not find in this bark record A 

anything like the symbol of the tree, /4 
yet were we to look to the Ojibwa . 


charts or to the Dakota pictographs 


we will find the tree forming a very 

important part, also in the pictographs \ 

or codices of the Mayas, and is called / S 
the tree of life and is regarded as a 4 ? 
symbol of the soul. ° 
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II. The story of creation as held by the tribes of the northwest 
resembles that which we have already represented as the com- 
mon inheritance of the eastern tribes, and is characterized by 
the same events; but is draped under entirely different imagery 
and is preserved in a different way, for here the commemorative 
columns and ancestor posts serve in the place of sacred books 
and correspond to the bark records. These tribes were for a 
time the most remote from the contact with the white man and 
the latest to be brought under the influence of missionaries, and 
therefore may be supposed to have retained their native myth- 
ology in a purer aboriginal condition. These tribes were en- 
gaged in fishing as a means of subsistence, and they were in a 
comparatively low grade of civilization. Their religion was a 
modified form of animism and may be called demonism, for they 
believed that every thing was possessed by a spirit or demon, 
and they themselves were under the power of the demons. Still 
they were nearer the Asiatic coasts than many other tribes, and 
they had very many traditions which resemble those extant in 
Asiatic countries. These traditiions relate: 1. To a being who 
is called the creator and the changer. 2, To the appearance of 
a pair who were brother and sister, one of whom dwelt in the 
sky and the other uponthe earth. 3. The prevalence of a deluge 
and of the reconstruction of the earth, 4. The creation and the 
naming of the animals. 5. The creation of fire. What is most 
remarkable about these myths is that many of resemble those 
found in the classic books, 

We begin with the Rev. Mr. Eells’ account of the Skokomish 
“creator.” There is among them a tradition of the appearence 
long ago of a supernatural being called Dokibatl.* He was the 
creator and supreme ruler of the world but became the changer, 
for after the world had become bad and the people foolish he 
changed them into{ animals as a punishment of their sins—one 
into a deer, who should jump upon all fours; another into a 
beaver; another into the woodpecker, giving him a long bill, 
strong head and wings; another into the humming bird, making 
his arms inte wings and leaving them still swinging in the air; 
another into a blue-jay, by trying his hair into a knot on top of 
his head; another into turtle dove, changing his voice into the 
mourning sound; others whom he found fighting he changed 
into stones which now lie on the beach; a woman also he changed 
into a boulder of rounded shape; a man whom he found crying he 
changed into a stone, the tears on his face being the lines which 
are still visible; he found two canoes, which he changed into two 
long stones; three brothers he changed into three spits or tongues 
of land; a woman he made into an island, which should be the 





*The name is called among the Skokomish Dokibatl; by the Skagits and Misknalii:s, 
Dokwvbutt, the Calallams and Nukimatt have the same rank as the Ikanam of Chinooks, 
Amoteken of the Flat-heads and Simehu of the Spokanes. 
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wife of the main land; another woman, who abused her husband, 
he changed into a mountain, her daughter into a rock and her 
husband into Mt. Baker. He gave to each tribe their language, 
their special kinds of food and assigned to them their particular 
places of abode. He came first to create, and second time to 
change or make the world new, and will come the third time to 
make it over again. The natives say we receive this tradition 
from our ancestors.* 

The Assinaboines believed that the Great Spirit formed the 
earth out of a confused mass. He made a fox out of clay which 
he sent forth to see if the world was large enough. The fox 
returned and reported it was too small. The Great Spirit then 
made it larger—the fox went forth but did not return. 

The name of the next power has not been gained. They 
called him the Lying Prairie Wolf. He is ever moving and 
walking over the earth in human form—a spirit which comes to 
each warrior in a dream after long fasting and is chosen as a 
guardian spirit.{ 

The Chinooks say the first men were sent into the world in a 
lumpish and imperfect state. Their mouth and eyes were closed, 
their hands and feet immovable; but a kind and powerful spirit 
called Ikanam took a sharp stone and opened their eyes and 
gave motion to their hands and feet. He taught them how to 
make canoes as well as other implements. In Vancouver Island 
the chief deity, the maker of the land and water, as well as the 
first ancestor, was called Quawteaht, a purely supernatural being. 
He made the animals first and placed within them the embryos, 
which rapidly developed into men and made use of the huts de- 
serted by the animals. Quawteaht withheld fire from the crea- 
tures he made, with one exception, which will always be found 
burning in the home of the cuttlefish. The Tacullies of British 
Columbia have a creation myth. The flat earth was covered 
with water, but a musk rat swam to and fro seeking food; find- 
ing none he dived to the bottom and brought up a mouthful of 
mud. This he did again and again, until an island was formed. 
The earth grew out of this. According to the Tinnehs the great 





*See American Antiquarian Vol. V., p. 391, article by Res. M. Eells. 
+See Journal of America, Folk-Lore, Vol. Vol. V. p. 72, Wm. Jono. Potts. ‘ 


tAndrew Lang says: ‘‘The cosmogonical myths, the deluge myth, the myths of the 
stars, the wilder adventures of the gods, the myths of death, the belief in evil spirits, the 
myths of fire stealing, which we find in the Veda and stil] more in the Brahmans, may all 
be paralleled in the mythology of Tinnehs, Nootkas, Thlinkeeth, Tacullies, Papuans, F s- 
kimo and others of the lowest races. The main difference is that among the lowest races 
animals generally take the chief heroic roles, while in Aryan myths gods do what beasts 
had done. When a boar in Vedic fishes up the earth the boar is Vishnu; but when a coyote 
or muskrat performs the same feat he is a muskrat or coyote and nothing more. Animals, 
not men, are the fire stealers; though a bird brougat the Vedic Soma, as a bird brought 
water to the Thlinkeets.”” (See Folk-lore Journal, Vol. 1, April, ’83, p. 112.) 


He also says (p. 107) the anthropologist does not call the Tinnehs or the Tacullies prim- 
itive men, but backward men and infers that the religious ideas of people which are com- 
paratively near the begginning of the arts of life must be earlier than the religious ideas of 
peng which have long acquired all the arts of life. 

ax Muller says what we consider as primitive may be, for all we know, a relapse into 
avagery or a corruption of something that was more rational, 
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ocean was frequented by an immense bird, who descended and 
touched the waters, upon which the earth rose up and appeared. 
According to the Thlinkeets, the world is an immense flat plate, 
supported on a pillar, and under the world silence and darkness. 
An underground woman guards the great pillar from evil and 
malignant powers.* 

Another version of the story is that a certain mysterious 
brother and sister appeared after the deluge. The brother was 
Chethl, the thunder; the sister was the under-ground woman, the 
earth-maker, ‘They parted and the brother became a great bird, 
and the sister climbed to the top of Mt. Edgecomb and was 
swallowed up in the crater, She has never seen her brother 
since; but when the tempest sweeps down on the mountain the 
lightning of his eyes gleam down the crater’s windows and the 
thunder of his wings re-echoes thrcugh the subterranean halls.f 

According to the Haida mythology the work of creation was 
accomplished by the raven, called Ne-kilst-luss, who brooded over 
the dense primeval chaotic darkness and produced a race of 
beings who should be a part of himself and should bear his own 
image and likeness. 


At first there were six little beings who were hermaphrodites, but he 
made the sex more complete by placing on the abdomen of each a sea snail 
and divided them into couples who should live as husband and wife. From 
these sprang the three great families of mankind—brown, white and black. 
At first the race was very crude and illshapen, having long arms and 
crooked legs, unable to walk upright, but each succeeding race, by the pro- 
cess of evolution, came to the more perfect state. The climate at first was 
warmer, the air moister than now, but afterward became colder, but 
Ne-kilst-luss sought to secure fre forthem. He had to use strategy, for the 
fire was in the possession of a chief called Setlinkijash. Assuming the form 
of a needle-like leaf of the spruce tree he was swallowed by the girl drink- 
ing water and was afterwards born in the house of the chief. In the pro- 
cess of time he assumed his raven guise and picked up a burning brand and 
flew out of the smoke-hole at the top of the house. Before the Alaskan 
shore was reached most of the wood and a-part of his beak were burned 
away. Arriving there he dropped the embers and the sparks flew about 
and fell pam | the sticks and stones. Therefore it is by striking these 
stones and by friction on the wood fire is to be had.f 

The raven’s connection with the flood is as follows: After Yehl, the 
raven, had supplied the people with fire, food and water they were contented 
for a time, but soon grew tired and complaining and became worse and 
worse. In order to punish them he sent a flood of water and drowned all 
but a few, who, in their canoes, fled to one of the high mountains. Along 
with the flood there came heavy and long-continued earthquakes, which 
rent the earth and br. ke down the old mountains and raised new ones. 
After the flood the people who had fled to the mountains came down to 
find their old homes; but all was changed. Instead of a wide, level country 
nothing was left but a few small islands. All the mountain valleys were 





*This reminds us of the Scandinavian story of the sacred tree whose roots were guarded 
by certain maidens. 

tSee Bancroit’s Native Races, Vol. III,, p. 95. 

$Theve is a story about Ne-kilst-luss and the box ‘s which resembles the story of Pro- 
metheus and the fire-stealing. Ne-kilst-luss was a gost favorite with his grandfather, the 
mountain divinity, and was allowed to play with the boxes in which he kept the fire. Ne- 
kilst-luss, after playing with them for a time, broke one of them open and allowed the 
plagues to escape. In this way the mosquitoes, flies and spiders came to be st liberty as 
pests. Ne-kilst-luss also afterward broke the box open which contained the fire and 
escaped with it. 
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turned into long arms of the sea. The people, who were few in number, 
felt sad at the loss of their former companions, and felt very lonesome and 
were afraid of another flood. Yehl appeared to them and was sorry for 
them, and said that he would give them more company. Each of them, 
men and women, were to gather together a heap of stones, and when all 
was ready they were to pick them up and throw them over their heads 
backwards. This they did. Each stone as it touched the ground jumped 
up aman or woman. Another version is they picked up the stones as they 
lay loose. 

In this legend of the stone-throwing there is a very striking 
resemblance to Deucalion, of Greek mythology, who, with his 
wife, Pirrha, were the sole survivors of the flood. They, too, 
were ordered by the gods to pick up.stones and throw them back- 
wards over the head with the same results. 

There is also among this tribe a story of the flood and of the 
reconstruction of the earth and the creation of the first pair after 
the flood, but the creator is the raven, instead of the rabbit or . 
the coyote. 

According to the Mojave Indians, Mustamho was the creator. 
When he created and named the animals they were very much - 
alike in appearance. He did not really know what any particular 
kind was good for. He assembled them together and went 
among them and separated them; some he called fishes and made 
them live in the water; some were snakes and crawled on the 
ground; some to fly, because they were qualified to live in the 
air. The dog was made at the same time that man was. When 
a Mojave dies he goes to another country like his own—it is the 
shadow of his own country—the shadows ot its rivers, mount- 
ains, valleys and springs, in which his own shadow is to stay. 
The manner of creation was as follows: The earth is a woman, 
the sky isa man. The earth was sterile and barren, but a drop 
of rain fell upon the earth when she was asleep, causing concep- 
tion, Two gods were born in the west, thousands of miles 
away. They were Kukumatz and his brother Tochipa. The 
earth and sky had other children—a brother and a sister. 
The sister was the “queen of the sky,” but the brother died, 
and now lies on the top of Spirit Mountain. The Mojaves 
had the story of the deluge: The water remained very high and 
all the land was covered; but Mustamho took the Mojaves in his 
big arms and carried them until the water receded. 

The Thlinkeets say the raven supplied both fire and water. 
The fire was hid away in.an island in the ocean, but he flew to 
it and brought back a brand in his mouth. A personage called 
Khamikh kept all the fresh water in a well in an island east of 
Sitka, and over the well he built his hut. Yehl set out in his 
canoe to secure the water, but Chinook took off his hat and 
there arose a dense fog and Yehl found himself completely help- 
less in the darkness. The old sorcerer put on his hat again and 
the fog vanished, He then invited Yehl to his house and showed 
him the well, Yehl drank what fresh water he could and then 
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attempted to fly through the chimney, but stuck in the flue. 
The old man made up a roaring fire and scorched his crafty 
guest, The raven before was a white bird, but he was smoked 
in the chimney and has ever since been black. Yehl escaped 
from the island, flew back to the continent and scattered water 
in every direction. Whatever small drops fell are now springs 
and creeks, and large drops are now lakes and rivers. 

The natives of Mt. Shasta say the Great Spirit made this 
mountain first of all, and that he planted the first trees by put- 
ting his finger into the soil. He gathered leaves from the trees 
and blew upon them and they became birds. He took a stick 
and broke it into pieces; trom the small end he made fishes, from 
the middle of the stick he made animals and from the big end 
he made the grizzly bear. The creator made a wigwam for him- 
self out of the mountain; the smoke of which is seen curling up 
from the mountain. In Washington, the family of giants once 
lived—four brothers and a sister. These giants had a contest 
with the monster beaver, which they caught at the falls of Palouse 
river and tore it to pieces, and from the pieces made the various 
tribes. 

The fire myth of the Mojaves is as follows: When Matyavela 
died he was to be cremated, but there was no fire. The blue fly 
put a star in the sky. The coyote was fooled—he thought it 
was a spark of fire, and so scampered off to bring in the star. 
He came back on the full run, the blaze following him. All the 
animals were present at the funeral; the body was cremated, all 
but the heart.* 

The California tribes have a tradition that before the material 
world appeared there lived two beings, a brother and sister— 
the brother living above, and his name meaning the Heavens; the 
sister living below and her name signifying the Earth. The 
earth and sands were the first fruits of this marriage, afterwards 
the rocks and stones, then trees, both great and small; then 
grass and herbs, then animals were created, and lastly was born 
a great personage called Quiot. This Quiot became old and 
died and was cremated, and another divinity arose who distrib- 
uted powers among the descendants of Quiot, one of whom 
should bring rain, another dew, another make the acorn grow, 
others should cause all kind of game to abound and the harvest 
to be sure. He made man out of the clay of the lake and 
formed him, male and female. This invisible all-powerful being 
was called Nocuma. The place of worship was an unroofed 
enclosure of stake, within which was placed the image of the 
god. This image was made of the skin of a coyote. The en- 
closure was called Vanquech, and was very sacred. It was a 
city of refuge, and had rights of sanctuary, exceeding any ever 
granted in Jewish times. 





*See Journal of American Folklore, article on Lieutenant Bourke, Vol. II, p. 169. 
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III. The story of creation as held by the mountain tribes is 
interesting because of its general resemblance to that which is so 
common throughout the globe, and is so unique in its imagery. 
We shall take up the tribes in their order, but would call 
attention to these points as they may be brought out by the myths. 
1. The “creator” or “earth-maker” among these tribes was, as we 
have said, either an hermaphrodite being who combined in him- 
self both sexes, or was a pair of gods, one male and the other 
female, both, however, dwelling together and ruling over the 
elements with united sway. 2. The divinities were born upon the 
mountains and were clothed with adornments which were bor- 
rowed from the mountains—clouds for garments, shells for 
necklaces, mists for feather head-dresses, turquois and colored 
stones for bracelets. They wore skirts which were of different 
colors, resembling the colors of the rocks, but their bodies were 
painted with white streaks, to represent the white lightning, and 
wore sashes which had all the colors of the rainbow, and mocca- 
sins which were painted the colors of the sky. 3. They dwelt 
in houses whose roof was arched as the sky is arched, over 
which was spanned the humanized rainbow, the arms and head 
reaching the earth upon one side and the thighs and legs upon 
the other, but the body stretching as a many colored ribbon over 
the vaulted roof. This conception seems strange among this 
remote people, for it is exactly the same as that which was held 
by the Egyptians, who always represented the sky divinity as a 
goddess, whose body stretched across the vault of the heavens 
and whose beautiful and tapering arms and legs rested upon the 
earth. The Egyptian goddess was often represented as double, 
thus making a double vault, the lower one for the stars, the 
upper one for the sun and moon and various planets. The stars 
are represented as mythologic persons sailing along in boats, 
but the sun is represented as a winged orb, and the moon is rep- 
resented as a scarabzus or beetle, whose wings are widespread, 
4. Another striking analogy between the symbolism of these 
widely separated nations consisted in shaping constellations in 
the sky which were exactly the same. The pleiades, or seven 
stars, were known to all the American tribes, and especially to 
those who dwelt among the mountains. The morning star, the 
evening star, the seven stars which formed the great dipper 
and a part of the great bear were also known, and the “bear” 
himself is regarded as a supreme divinity allied to the “master 
of life” and the “earth-maker.” 


We seem’ to be brought, by these constellations, into a very 
subtle intercourse with all the nations of the earth, for the same 
grouping of the stars prevailed throughout all the tribes of 
America and were recognized by the most ancient nations of the 
east as constellations, and what is more, the same story is read 
by the most distant tribes and nations, the Scandinavians in 
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Europe, the ancient inhabitants of Thibet and of Mongolia, the 
Chinese in Hindoo, the people of Japan, the Incas of Peru, the 
Polynesians, the inhabitants of Oceanica, as well as the white 
people of our own country, all read the same story in the sky, 
the constellations which were drawn by the ancient astrologers 
of the east having been interpreted by all the generations of 
their children, the tradition having been unconsciously translated 
into all the languages of the earth, and so transmitted from 
island to island and continent to continent, the very mountains 
of the earth waving them back as signs of recognition. Surely 
if the pictures of the sky are so well known and are so easily 
read by all the nations of the earth, we see no reaon why the 
“story of creation” might not also have been transmitted by the 
same hidden lines and interpreted by the same subtle tongues. 


The most interesting version of the creation myth is the one 
which is common to the Navajos and the Pueblos, and which 
represents the origin of all things to have been made in a dark 
cave underneath the earth. The following is the Navajo version 
of it: Our fathers dwelt in four worlds. In the first there 
were three—the first man and the first woman and the coyote, 
It was dark and the worid was small, so they ascended to the 
second world. In the second world they found two other 
beings, the sun and the moon. This world was lighter than the 
first, but there was darkness in the east which overspread the 
whole sky, while the blue light was in the south, the yellow light 
in the west, and a white light in the north. The world became 
too small. They came up to the third world and they found 
here a land which was bounded like their present home by the 
four mountains and a great water at each of the four points. 
Beyond the mountains there was a great water, which was ruled 
by the ocean monster called Zrtholtsodi (he who seizes you in 
the sea). This monster became angry at the coyote because he 
had stolen two of his children. He caused the great waters to 
arise from the east, south, north and west and to flow over the 
land. The people took soil from all the four corner mountains 
and placing it on top the mountain which stood in the north, it 
began to grow. The waters continued to rise and the people 
climbed upwards to escape the flood. At length the mountain 
ceased to grow and they planted a great reed, into which they 
entered. The reed grew every night, but did not grow in the 
daytime. ‘This is the reason that the reed has joints. At the 
end of the fourth night the reed had grown up to the floor—the 
fourth world. Here they found a hole through which they 
passed to the surface. Still their troubles did not end. The 
ocean had not found the children that were stolen, and caused 
the waters to rise as before. Once more the people were fugi- 
tives, but they escaped to the mountain and the reed. Instead 
of finding a hole through which they could pass it was solid 
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earth like the roof of a cavern. At this the different animals 
were called upon to bore through the earth. The badger tried 
first, but the locust finally succeeded. He arrived at the surface 
of a lake. He saw four swans—black swan in the east, vellow 
in the west, blue in the south, and white swan in the north. The 
swans, when they saw the locust, arose from the lake and flew 
away. The locust then called to the people to come up. As 
they came up they beheld to their horror the water again rising, 
and looking down beheld the horns of the ocean monster. They 
searched among all their blankets and bundles* and finally threw 
down the bundles in which the coyote had kept the cubs of the 
ocean monster and threw these into the water. The ocean 
monster was appeased and retired, and so the people were left to 
pursue their peaceful life without danger from another flood. 
The peculiarity of the myth is, however, not the introduction of 
the ocean monster, or even of the numerous floods and the 
repeated escape of the people, but in the mention of the swans 
and of the mountain. maidens, for in these we trace a very 
striking resemblance to the myths which formerly prevail among 
the Hindoos, and spread from them to the early inhabitants of 
Europe. 

The cloud maidens in the Vedas are known as Apas, “waters,” 
and “brides of the gods” (devapatnis), “navigators of the celestial 
sea” (navyah), and related to them are the damsels whose habitat 
is between the earth and the sun, and called Afsarases, “the ferm- 
less.” They are the personifications of the mists. These Afsar- 
ases had shirts of swan plumage and it was by putting on these 
garments that they transtormed themselves into swans. The 
German and Norse swan maidens were in the habit of taking off 
their swan shirts and leaving them on the margin of the lake 
where they bathed.t 

Another story of the Navajos is to the effect that the moun- 
tain gods were born on the top of the mountains out of the union 
of the dark cloud and the fleecy cloud, but they are brother and 
sister as well as companions. They seem to have been engen- 
dered from ears of corn, as corn was the product of the rain 
clouds, and in this respect resembled the gods of the east. These 
are always personated in the sacred dramas and are the chief 
objects in the sand-paintings. They are generally represented 
as having human form but dressed in all the colors of the rain- 
bow.{ The Pueblos have a similar myth which they embody in 
their house architecture, especially that of the kivas. In the bot- 


















































*See American Antiquarian for April, 1883. 
See Kelly’s Curiosities of Indo-European Traditions and Folk-Lore. 
ritra is the demon who makes these brides of the gods captive and forces them to 
become the brides of the fiends until they are rescued by Indra. The dark cavern in which 
they are imprisoned is the dark storm cloud. 
$See the Navajo Ceremony of Hastjilti Dailjis, by Jas. Stevenson, 8th Annual Report. 
See The ee Chant, by Dr. Washington Matthews, 5th Annual Report of the Bureau 
° nology. 
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tom of the kiva beneath the floor level is the sipa puh with its 
cavity beneath the floor, and is regarded as the place of begin- 
ning—the lowest house under the earth, the abode of the creator 
Myuingwa. The main floor or lower floor represents the second 
stage. In the kivas there is an elevated section of the floor 
or ledge which is made to denote the third stage where ani- 
mals were created. There is a ladder which passes through 
an opening in the kiva hatchway. This is the means by which 
the people passed up to the fourth world and to the outer air, 
the whole construction of the kivas typifying the four “houses,” 
the four caves or four stages described in the creation myth.* 

The same conception prevailed among the Apaches and the 
Comanches, Navajos and Mojaves. Mr. H. H. Bancroft says 
that the Comanches acknowledge more or less vaguely a ser- 
pent spirit, but seemed to use the sun and earth as mediators or 
embodiments of him. Every Comanche wears a little figure 
of the sun attached to his neck, or has a picture of it painted 
on his shield. From the ears hang also two crescents, which 
possibly may represent the moon. The Apaches recognize a 
supreme power in heaven who is creator and master of all 
things, but they render him no open service or worship. 

The story as told by the Sia nation, a tribe on the Jemez River, 
and allied tothe Tusayan, is our next illustration. The story is 
as follows: 

“In the beginning there was but one being and that was the 
spider; there were no other animals, birds, reptiles or living 
creature. The spider began to sing; the music was low and 
sweet. After awhile two women appeared, one was called U-set, 
the other WVow-ut-set. These were the first mothers, U7-set the 
mother of the Sia Indians, Vow-ut-set of the other tribes, but the 
spider was the real creator.” 

There were, according to this account, four} creations. /at- 
a-ta-mo, the creation of the sun, moon, stars and all men of the 
earth, Ha-art. Ko-pish-tai-a, the creation of the lightning, 
thunder, rainbow, peoples and all animal life. at-su-na, the 
creation of beings who have human bodies but monster heads, 
that is the masked people who appear in the dances, 

The earth was called Ha-arts. It was produced at a second 
creation, at the same time with the clouds, thunder and rainbow. 
The earth was divided into six parts. The cardinal points, 
zenith and nadir. A mountain was placed in each part and on 
the summit a great tree; at the heart of the mountain a great 
spring. The tree, mountain and spring remind us of the Scandi- 
navian myth, though there were six instead of one tree for each 
division, each one different. The tree on the north was a spruce, 





*See 8th Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. 185. 

+The myth says three periods, but if we count the creation of the “earth mothers” as 
the first, it will make four epochs the number which is common among all the tribes of the 
interior and among the ancient civilized tribes of the southwest. 
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on the west a pine, on the south the oak, on the east the aspen, 
on the zenith the cedar, in the nadir the pungens. A people 
were placed in the middle plain of the world called Tinia, who 
were mountain spirits, but they were surrounded by the clouds, 
which served as masks to protect them from the view of the 
other inhabitants. The people of the earth could not build 
houses, because it was dark, so they made houses for themselves 
by digging holes. 

The two mothers afterwards made the light. They created 
the sun from white shell, turquois, red-stone and abalone shell, 
four colors; the moon from black stone, and afterward created 
the star people, and made their eyes of beautiful, sparkling white 
crystal, that they might twinkle and brighten the world at night. 
The last which they created were beings who had human bodies 
and monster heads, who were personated by men and women 
who wear masks. The sun wears a shirt of dressed deerskin, 
leggins and moccasins, and kilt having a snake painted on it, 
and carries a bow and arrows and a quiver, eagle plumes, has 
a face red like fire and hair around the head. Each day he 
makes his ascent and passes over the world, stopping morn, 
noon and night to take his three meals. He passes by the house 
of the spider by an underground path on his return, and reports 
the number of births and deaths during the day,* The most re- 
markable myth is that in which is found the story about the stars. 
It is as follows: The spider, Sussestinnako, placed a reed upon 
the top of the mesaand called U?-set, who led the way, carrying a 
sack containing many of the star people. Us-set then called the 
Scarabzeus and gave him the sack of stars, telling him to pass 
out first with the sack. The little animal did not know what 
the sack contained, but he grew very tired carrying it, and he 
wondered what could be in the sack. After entering the new 
world he was very tired, and laying the sack down he thought 
he would peep into it and see its contents. He cut a tiny hole 
into it. The stars began flying out and filling the heavens every- 
where. When U?-set looked for the sack she found it nearly 
empty, only a few stars left. These Utset took and distributed 
into the heavens. In one group she placed the “seven stars,” 
the “great bear;” in another three of the stars in Orion; in another 
group the “Pleiades.” Reaching the top of the reed the solid 
earth barred the exit; but U¢set called upon the locust first to 
go through; then the badger next to make the hole larger; then 
the deer, the elk, and the buffalo. 

The cloud, lightning and rainbow people followed the Sia into 
the upper world. They make their homes in the springs. These 
people labor to water the earth. The water is brought from the 
springs at the base of the mountains in gourds, jugs and vases 





*The latter conception of the underground passage is a very common one among all 
the tribes of the interior, and known also to the inhabitants of Hawaii.—See Ellis. 
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which are placed at the base of the tree and then pass through 
the heart to the trunk of the tree, and then pass on the air to be 
sprinkled over the earth. The gods are the rulers of the cloud 
people; but they each have their priests and cult societies just as 
the people below have. The thunder people have human forms 
with wings of knives, and by flapping the wings they make a 
great noise. The rainbow people were created to make the sky 
more beautiful for the people of the earth. There are different 
kinds of cloud people—Henuait are white floating clouds, and 
Heash are clouds like the plains.. The place where the people 
emerged was far to the north and its opening was known as 
Shipapn. Here they builta village. Their only food was seeds 
of certain grasses; but U7-set made fields north, west, east and 
south of the village and planted bits of her heart from which the 
corn sprang up, thus doing the same thing for the benefit of her 
people that the woman divinity of the Iroquois did for her peo- 
ple. Such is the story as told by this people. We notice in it 
one peculiarity and that is that the earth-makers are in this myth 
called earth-mothers and that the creator is a female. There are, 
however, other tribes which have the same traditions. 


IV, Of all American peoples the Quiches, of Guatemala, have 
left us the richest mythological legacy. Their description of the 
creation as given in the Popol Vuh, which may be called the 
national .book of the Quiches, is, in its rude, strange eloquence 
and poetic originality, one of the rarest relics of aboriginal 
thought. Although obliged, in reproducing it, to condense 
somewhat, I have endeavored to give not only the substance, 
but also, as far as possible, the peculiar style and phraseology of 
the original. It is with this primeval picture, whose simple, 
silent sublimity is that of the inscrutable past, that we begin: 
“And the heaven was formed, and all the signs thereof set in 
their angle and alignment, and its boundaries fixed towards the 
tour winds by the Creator and Former, and Mother and Father of 
life and existence, he by whom all move and breathe, the Father 
and Cherisher of the peace of nations and of the civilization of 
his people; he whose wisdom has projected the excellence of all 
that is on the earth, or in the iakes, or in the sea. The face of 
the earth had not yet appeared—only the peaceful sea and all 
the space of heaven. There was nothing yet joined together, 
nothing that clung to anything else; nothing that balanced itself, 
that made the least rustling, that made a sound in the heaven. 
There was nothing that stood up; nothing but the quiet water, 
but the sea, calm and alone in its boundaries; nothing existed; 
nothing but immobility and silence, in the darkness, in the night. 
Alone also the Creator, the Former, the Dominator, the Feathered 
Serpent—those that engender, those that give being, they are 
upon the water, like a growing light. They are enveloped in 
green and blue, and therefore their name is Gucumatz. Lo, now 
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how the heavens exist, how exist also the Heart of Heaven; such 
is the name of God; it is thus that he is called. And they spake; 
they consulted together and meditated; they mingled their words 
and their opinion, and the creation was verily after this wise: 
Earth, they said, and on the instant it was formed; like a cloud 
or a fog was the beginning. Then the mountains rose over the 
water like great lobsters; in an instant the mountains and the 
plains were visible, and the cypress and the pine appeared. 
Then was the Gucumatz filled with joy, crying out: Blessed be 
thy coming, O Heart of Heaven, Hurakan, Thunderbolt. Our 
work and our labor has accomplished its end. The earth and 
its vegetation having thus appeared, it was peopled with the 
various forms of animal life, 

Again the gods took counsel together; they determined to 
make man. So they made man of clay, and when they had 
made him they saw that it was not good. He was without 
cohesion, without consistence, motionless, strengthless, inept, 
watery; he could not move his head, his face looked but one 
way; his sight was restricted, he could not look behind him; he 
had been endowed with language, but he had no intelligence, so 
he was consumed in the water.. The bird Xecotcovach came to 
tear out their eyes; and the Camalotz cut off their head; and the 
Cotzbalam devoured their flesh; and the Tecumbalm broke and 
bruised their bones to powder. Once more are the gods in 
counsel; in the darkness, in the night of a desolate universe do 
they commune together; of what shall we make man? and the 
Creator and Former made four perfect men; and wholly of yellow 
and white maize was their flesh composed. They had neither 
father nor mother, neither were they made by the ordinary agents 
in the work of creation; but their coming into existence was a 
miracle extraordinary, wrought by the special intervention of 
him who is pre-eminently the Creator. Verily, at last, were 
there found men worthy of their origin and their destiny; verily, 
at last, did the gods look on beings who could see with their 
eyes, and handle with their hands, and understand with their 
hearts, Grand of countenance and broad of limb the four sires 
of our race stood up under the white rays of the morning sun— 
sole light as yet of the primeval world—stood up and looked.” 
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A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF RAMONA. 


Nestling against the foothills of the San Bernardino Mount- 
ains, a spur of the great Sierra Madre range, is the old Indian 
village of Saboba. It is the most picturesque of all the strange 
places in Southern California. President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, is quoted as saying that nowhere else under the 
stars and stripes can the primitive, easy life among the Indians, 
such as Cortez and Coronado found in Mexico and Arizona, be 
better studied than in Saboba valley. Here the Indians, now 
a mere remnant of a once powerful tribe, which owned nearly 
all of California south of San Francisco and the whole of the 
peninsula of Lower California, can be seen living in the same 
spot and in almost the same way as their ancestors, employing 
much the same rude implements of agriculture that the Sabo- 
bans used when Balboa first looked out upon the Pacific. 

Here lived, until a year ago, Chief Vistorianno, who was 
undoubtedly the oldest man in America atthetime. He reachd 
the extraordinary age of 139 years. The Sabobans have cher- 
ished their traditions and have preserved the best Indian 
literature (if that word may be used) of any tribe in the south- 
west. There can be no doubt as to the genuineness of the 
dates they give in their tribal history and the records of the 
lives of the old men. The Franciscan missionaries, who came 
from Spain to California to christianize the red savages in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, found the Sabobans the 
most tractable of any tribes and the padres learned from them 
almost all that we now know of the early Indians of the Pacific 
coast. The name of the village, which in the mouths of the 
Indians takes on a far more musical sound than its appearance 
in type would appear to make possible, is familiar enough to 
all readers of Helen Hunt Jackson’s romance “Ramona,” some 
of whose most thrilling, though apocryphal scenes are located 
here. The greater number of those readers doubtless have set 
down the village of Saboba as being as much the fiction of the 
imagination as the remainder of the tale which gave it fame, 
and they may be surprised to learn that such a place actually 
exists and in one of the loveliest valleys in the Golden State. 


Thousands of people come and go at San Jacinto, the thriv- 
ing town of modern build, four miles or so distant, without 
knowing that close at hand is this ancient Indian rancheria, and 
the “oldest inhabitant” receives with an expression of surprise 
any inquiry concerning the place. He cannot for the life of 
bim see why anybody should care to concern himself with the 
abiding-places of a lot of Indians. ‘Some there are, however, 
in the town who take the liveliest and friendliest interest in the 
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remnant of the tribe of Saboba, or Pachango, Indians, who 
cling so tenaciously to the spot where their forefathers dwelt 
from time immemorial. 

A gentleman chanced to have a few spare hours at his dis- 
posal on the occasion of a recent visit to this locality a few 
days ago, and the subject of “Ramona” having been broached, 
it was suggested that a visit to Saboba and a possible call on 
Senora Ramona herself, who is a resident of that neighborhood, 
might afford an agreeable experience. 

It was a lovely morning in midwinter in the semi-tropics. 
The hills that surround the valley like an amphitheater were 
green with their growth of wild grasses, the plain was carpeted 
with flowers of varied hue which filled the air with their 
fragrance. The atmosphere was fresh with the breeze from the 
pine-clad mountains, whose snowy summits towered 7,000 and 
8,000 feet in the near distance. Orange groves, olive orchards 
and fields of alfafa stretched across the valley from mountain 
base to foothills. 

From San Jacinto the road runs up the valley for a short 
distance and enters the thickets of guatemote that line the bed 
of the San Jacinto River. With a watchful eye for quicksands 
the stream is crossed; then a belt of willow jungle is traversed, 
the road being only a single track, almost overgrown with 
brush, and when this is passed a belt of clear land is reached 
and we are in the outskirts of Saboba. 

There are some little vineyards and orchards, the vines and 
trees in which appear to have been planted in haphazard fash- 
ion, without regard to straight lines. There are two Indians 
plowing in their little fields—that is to say, they are supposed 
to be doing so. The oxen stand, with heads down, apparently 
asleep, while in the shade of the blossoming peach trees sit the 
two toilers, lazily rolling and smoking cigarettes. They have 
done perhaps a dozen furrows this afternoon and this is doubt- 
less the fourth or fifth time they have halted to have a neigh 
borly smoke and a monosyllable chat. 

The scene is thoroughly typical of the Indian character. It 
is difficult enough to keep one of the tribe at work under the 
watchful eye of a white overseer, but when he is his own mas- 
ter and servant at the same time he becomes most gloriously 
careless of the passage of time and heedless of the condition of 
the work to be performed. So long as he has a pouch of 
tobacco in his pocket, a shelter, no matter how rude, for his 
head, a blanket, a pair of overalls and a shirt for his body, with 
the wherewithal for filling his stomach at more or less regular 
intervals, he is “muy contento.” 

Why should he worry? The year is long, and after that 
another will come, and then another, and so on to the end, 
Why work one’s self to death, like foolish Americano? Do 
not the birds, when building their nests pause frequently and 
twitter to each other as they sway side by side on the bough? 
Why should a man pretend to know more than a bird? There 
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is plenty of time to prepare the beans, the maize, frijole and 
sandia patches, not forgetting the rows of chiles. Where is 
the harm, then, if Pedro and Ramona sit down in the shade for 
a quite smoke, or even a comfortable little snooze, with the 
snowy branches sending down showers of pink and white petals, 
and the meadow larks over yonder in the willows singing sweetest 
melodies? ‘Manana—manana’’—never do to-day what you 
can just as well put off till to-morrow. That is the Indian’s 
philosophy, and as he appears to thrive and be happy upon it, 
who shall say his is not the most sensible way of getting 
through life? Go over into the American settlement yonder 
and see the white men rushing to and fro from early morning 
until late at night, driving, hurrying, as only an American does. 
Yet what does he get out of life more than the Indian? 

Now the road climbs up on the mesa above the bottom lands, 
which have been tilled by the Indians these hundred years. 
The strip of arable land is small, hence none may be wasted in 
roads, which are relegated to the barren mesa, where no water 
is. Down below a row of cottonwood trees—their soft, downy 
blossoms floating away on the breeze and making little drifts 
in the road—marks the line of the zania which carries the 
water from the river to the little fields of the Indians. 

And, by the way, these poor, miserable, ignorant, untutored 
savages have hit upon a solution of the land question which is 
the acme of fairness and which all the combined wisdom of ages 
cannot well surpass. It is nothing more nor less than a prac- 
tical and successful exemplification of the theories of those 
who do not believe in individual ownership of land. To begin 
with, none of the villagers are speculative farmers—that is to 
say, none of them care to raise larger crops or cultivate more 
land than will provide for the simple wants of their families. 
None desire to accumulate beyond that point. So each year 
the village chief allots to these who apply such tracts of land 
as they desire to cultivate. No man is given control over a 
larger area than he actually cultivates, and there is enough for 
all. So long as a man desires the piece of land and will care 
for it he can retain it, but the moment he refrains from culti- 
vating the whole or any portion of it, then it is taken away, 
provided any one wants it. But no one owns an acre of land. 
It belongs to the tribe as a whole and is subject to the control 
of the captain, in whose decisions a]l acquiesce.—T7he Record, 
April 13, 1895. 
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STOCKADES AND EARTHWORKS IN NEW ZE ALAND. 


By Etspon S. BEst. 


Although we do not see the numerous remains of fortified 
pas here that are met with at Taranaki, Turanga and other 
places, yet this is to be accounted for by the fact that the nature 
of the soil prevented the forming of the pa maioro or earthwork 
defences in this Land of Tara. Therefore most of their forts 
were formed of stockades consisting of large posts or tree 
trunks set upright in the ground and bound by long horizontal 
saplings to which the palisading was lashed. Such were the 
Maupuia, Oruati, Mata-ki-kai-poinga, and other old-time gas of 
Hataitai. Also the ancient fa known as Ngutuihe, which was 
situated on Pukeatua, and close to the road from Waiwhetu to 
Te Wai-nui-o-Mata, the Korohiwa opposite Mana, and many 
others. One ancient earthwork fa was situated on the summit 
of a spur up the Korokoro stream, and another was the historic 
Waimapihi at Pukerua. Probably the strongest fortified place 
in the district was Te Pa-o-Kapo, which was situated on a small 
headland projecting from the cliff between Whitireia and Titahi 
Bay, at Porirua. Three sides of this headland were perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, with the exception of a narrow passage down to the 
sea, and on the fourth it was connected with the mainland bya 
narrow neck of land which had evidently been cut away in 
former times, and a deep ditch formed. Above this ditch was 
a stockade of huge totara posts, of which some of the stumps 
are still to be seen. Inside this was-another embankment and 
palisade, so that the whole must have formed a very strong for- 
tress in those gunless days. 

Thus by building numerous forts on their lands, and by alli- 
ances with the powerful Ngatikahungunu of Wairarapa did the 
Ngati-ira hold possession of the land of Tara and become pow- 
erful as a tribe. As time wore on there arose within them that 
strong love for their lands and pride in their own tribal name, 
which would seem to be ever-strongly implanted in the minds 
of a people who dwell amongst hills or mountains. Why is it 
that a hill-dwelling people are ever more independent and pos- 
sess a greater love for their country than do the residents of 
the plains? Possibly because the surrounding scenery is more 
sublime and ennobling, and therefore more liable to develop a 
thinking people, and to endow that- people with a powerful 
love for their native lands. 

I think it is Spencer, in his “Development of the Human 
Species,” who says, ‘For the mighty aspects of nature, forest, 
mountain and sea, play their part in moulding the character 
of a nation.” 
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Memories of past scenes come back upon me as I write these 
lines, scenes that will never fade from my mental vision until 
I too shall descend by the sacred pohutukawa root that leads 
to the verenga wairua. Back over the space of years comes 
the remembrance of the grand panorama which greeted my 
eyes as I gazed upon the forest ranges of Tutuila one sunny 
morning in the long ago. Grander yet was that scene which 
lay before me as I looked from the summit of the Sierra 
Madre in far away New Mexico, where from the Great Conti- 
nental Divide I beheld the Rio Grande speeding away to the 
Mexique Gulf, and saw far across the western desert the line 
of green cottonwoods which marks the head waters of the Rio 
Gila, ever hurrying onward to the Vermilion Sea. The man 
who could thus look down upon that mighty mass of sombre, 
rugged mountains and mile deep canons, on those desolate 
mesas with their strange relics of an ancient stone-building race, 
on the great waterless desert stretching away to the Gulf of 
California, and yet not experience that singular sensation of 
mingled awe and exaltation which comes to most minds at such 
a time—then do I maintain that he is only fitted for the plains- 
man’s life, and that his intellectual faculties are inferior to 
those of the Children of Ira. 

The love that the Ngati-Ira had for their lands is shown in 
the many songs and proverbial sayings which have been pre- 
served by their descendants. It is but a few weeks since that 
I stood on a hill overlooking the harbor of Tara in company 
with a lineal descendant of the great chief Whanake and his 
famous wife Tamairangi, and well do I remember the tone in 
which he spoke of the lost lands of his tribe. How well he 
knew every point and hill, bay and flat, stream and forest, and 
the old names thereof, together with many strange tales con- 
nected with them. With what pride he pointed out the scenes 
of former combats in which his people had been victorious, 
and recounted to me the legends of the land of Tara. How 
earnest he was in showing me the places named in remembrance 
of his ancestors, such as Te Papa-o-Tara on Matiu (Soames’ 
Island) and Te Ana-o-Kahungunu (the cave of Kahungunu) 
at Nga Mokopuna (the rocky islets off the North end of 
Matiu), which was ever held a sacred spot by the Ngati-Ira, so 
much so that no fisherman dared cast ad or net there. How 
he described to me the beautiful appearance of the harbor in 
those pre-pakeha days, when the hills were covered with forest, 
which extended down to the water’s edge, the flocks of wild 
fowl which frequented the beaches of Whioru, Pito-one and 
Waitangi, and the favorite fishing grounds of his tribe. How 
different the harbor of Tara seemed to him in those past days 
before Te Atiawa had caused the streams of Heretaunga and 
Waiwhetu, of Te Koro-koro, Okaitu and Tiakiwai to run red 
with the blood of the Ngati-Ira. How blue the water was, how 
bright the sky, how green and beautiful the forests of Ohiti 
and Pukeatua, of Whata-ahiahi and Papakawhero. 
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Coming down to later times he spoke of the encroachments 
of the white people and the disappearance of the Maori in their 
old-time homes. No trace of anger or resentment could I 
detect in his words or tone, but a certain spirit of proud melan- 
choly and despondency, as he said:—“Very great is my love for 
this land. Look you, friend! The fakehas increase in the 
world while the Maori dies before them. What says our old 
proverb? ‘Kangaraitengaroa te moa’ (\ost like the losing of 
the moa). E Hoa! That proverbis forthe Maori. Therefore 
I say to you, do not cause the genealogies and sacred knowledge 
of my tribe to be printed in the pakeha newspapers for ignorant 
people to stare at, but keep these things in your heart, that 
your thoughts may be good of the Maori when they have gone 
to join the lost mora. E Koro/ This saying is for me and my 
people.” 





THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


The remnant of a once powerful Indian tribe, which is now 
nearly extinct, has been discovered by Dr. Franz Boas, near 
the head of Portland Canal, in the Naas River country. Of 
the once numerous people that ranged the great extent of 


country from Behm’s canal, in Alaska, to Cape Fox and ex- 
tending down to the lower part of the Naas River, only twelve 
soulsremain. They have lost their very name, for their present 
name Tsutsout is taken from the Naas River language. These 
Indians differ in appearance and measurements from the other 
Indians of that part of the country and are without doubt a 
distinct tribe. 

Dr. Boas put in some time also examining the Naas River 
Indians, took many measurements of the people and brought 
back many of.their traditions. He finds they show marked 
differences from other Coast Indians. They are shorter than 
the Haidahs, but larger than the Vancouver Island Indians, but 
the great peculiarity about them is the broadness of their faces, 
which are about a third of an inch wider than those of other 
Indians. Dr. Boas considers that they are an offshoot of the 
Athabaskan tribes, which roam from the Rockies to the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. The data he has collected Dr. Boas will 
compare with measurements and other information he has when 
he returns to the East. 

After spending some four weeks among the Naas River 
Indians, Dr. Boas then went to Fort Rupert, where he felt 
pretty well at home, as he had been there before and is well 
known among the Indians. A family peculiarity of the Fort 
Ruperts, he says, is their immense noses, big prominent fellows, 
quite different from the snubs and flats of the other Indians. 





THE CHOCTAW ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 


THE CHOCTAW ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 
By H. S. HALBErRT. 


As something that may interest the readers of the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, I give them a curious bit of Choctaw folk-lore., 

The Choctaws in Mississippi say that there is a little man, 
about two feet high, that dwells in the thick woods and is solitary 
in his habits. This little sprite or hobgoblin is called by the 
Choctaws Bohpoli, or Kowi anukasha, both names being used 
indifferently or synonymously. The translation of Bohpoli is 
the “Thrower.” The translation of Kowi anukasha is “The one 
who stays in the woods,” or, to give a more concise translation, 
“Forest-dweller.” Bohpoli is represented as being somewhat 


- . sportive and mischievious but not malicious in his nature. The 


Choctaws say that he often playtully throws sticks and stones 
at the people. Every mysterious noise heard in the: woods, 
whether by day or night, they ascribe to Bohpoli. He takes 
special pleasure, they say, in striking the pine trees. A young 
Indian once told me that one night, whilst camped in the 
woods, he was awakened out of a deep sleep by a loud noise 
made on a pine tree by Bohpoli. Bohpoli, or Kowi anukasha, 
is neverseen by the common Choctaws. The Choctaw prophets 
and doctors, however, claim the power of seeing him and of 
holding communication with him. The Indian doctors say that 
Bohpoli assists them in the manufacture of their medicines. 
Most Choctaws say or think that there is but one Bohpoli. In 
the opinion of others there may be more than one. 

Can it be that this bit of Choctaw folk-lore is a dim tradition- 
ary reminiscence of some race of dwarf people, with which, at 
some remote period, the prehistoric Choctaws may have come 
in contact? 





ral 
Vv 


SUBMERGED FORESTS AND PEAT BEDS. 


The bulletin of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., has the 
following summary of the changes in the height of the land 
and in the soils which have been recognized on the borders of 
the sea near Salem—changes which are as marked as are those 
found in the valley of the Mississippi or on the borders of the 
great lakes. The evidence of man’s antiquity in any of 
these regions is thus far lacking, or at least not proven, and 
yet the time may come when the date of man’s appearance 
even in America may be carried back two or three stages, and 
his antiquity proven to be equal to that in Europe and the 
American division of prehistoric time become conformed to 
the European; or shall we say that possibly the European 
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finds in caves and peat beds will yet be found to be as modern 
as those in America. The writer first speaks of the localities 
and then gives conclusions as follows: 

There are several places at Nahant where peat beds are seen 
at or near low water mark. One in the southwest cove of 
Crescent beach is quite extensive and contains many logs and 
stumps of old forest trees; another on the northwest side of 
Little Nahant is of similar character. Lynn harbor and the 
marshes of Saugus furnish numerous examples of old peat 
beds in which large logs of pine and oak lie embedded below 
the recent accumulation of marine peat and salt grass roots. 
At Chelsea beach, a few years ago, some excitement was oc- 
casioned by the supposed discovery of a supply of natural 
gas. No doubt the decay going on in one of these old peat 
beds and the throwing off of marsh gas caused the disturbance. 

On the Beverly shore are many stumps of forest trees which 
may be seen, when the water is clear and still, at a depth of 
twelve or fourteen feet at low tide. A piece secured from one 
of these stumps proved it to be white pine. In Kettle cove, 
Manchester, there is one large oak stump four feet below low 
water mark, On Kettle cove beach a good section of the sub- 
merged area is visible at low water during the spring tides. 
Near the old road bed, inside of Crow’s Island, the marine peat 
and salt grass roots are from ten to fourteen inches thick. 
Directly under the marine peat is a bed of leaf mould and fresh- 
water peat, from three to four and one-half feet in thickness, 
in which are found numerous logs of pine, spruce and white 
cedar and the branches of the ground yew ( 7azus canadensis), 
the last named remaining in its normal prostrate position. Below 
the peat are large oak stumps standing where the trees grew on 
glacial drift. While securing a specimen of one of the larger 
oak roots, scratched pebbles and grooved stones were found 
with oak roots growing around them in their natural position. 
From these observations it would appear:—(1) That the ancient 
oaks grew on the glacial till which became depressed; (2) that 
a lake formed on this area in which accumulated the peat and 
leaf mould upon which grew the pine, cedar, spruce and ground 
yew; that (3) this in turn became submerged and the marine 
peat and salt grass formed above it; and, lastly, (4) that the 
seaward slope has become so great that the waves are cutting 
into and carrying away these earlier formations and thus expos- 
ing them to view. Salem harbor furnishes additional evidence 
of subsidence. Oak stumps are often found in the coves, and 
on the land near Forest River are several oak stumps standing 
in beds of peat.” 

The writer says according to previously accepted theories 
the Quaternary period was one of great and widely extended 
oscillations of the earth’s crust. It was divided into three 
epochs: I. The Glacial. II. The Champlain. III. The Ter- 
race. During the Glacial epoch, in high latitudes, the land 
became elevated until the continents were from one to two 
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thousand feet above their present height. -The Champlain 
epoch, on the contrary, was characterized by a downward 
motion of land surfaces in these same regions, until the sea 
stood, relatively, from five hundred to one thousand feet above 
its present level. The Terrace epoch was characterized by the 
gradual rising of the land until the present conditions of the 
continents and their climate were attained. 

When the flood waters of the Champlain epoch, which un- 
doubtedly covered nearly all parts of New England, subsided 
and the land surfaces were elevated in the Terrace epoch, 
doubtless many of the so-called inland sand beaches and alluvial 
terraces were produced which are now faintly recognizable in 
some parts of Essex County. 

According to the, Powellian theory (Prof. W. J. McGee) the 
sea bottom, being continually weighted down with the detritus 
furnished during the Glacial, Champlain and Terrace epochs, 
must have been depressed. The denuded inland hills and 
mountains which furnished this detritus that built up the drum- 
lins and kames and the deltas at the mouths of the streams,— 
the outer lobes of which have been cut away by the inroads of 
the sea, and which are now seen in the forms of marine marshes 
and clay beds,—being lightened of their loads, would naturally 
become elevated. 

But the study of the submerged forests and the comparison 
of soundings in our harbors indicate a different story for the 
later portion of the Terrace epoch, and necessitates a probable 
modification of the theory, so far as it applies to this region. 

In this connection the following extract from an article in 
‘the Forum (June, 1890, p. 448) by Prof. W. J. McGee, entitled 
“Encroachments of the Sea,” is of much interest. ‘The cau- 
tious estimate of the rate at which the New Jersey coast is 
sinking, made by the official geologist of that state, is two feet 
per century. Now the mean seaward slope of the coastal plain, 
including its sub-aerial and submerged portions, is perhaps six 
feet per mile; so that each century’s sinking would give a third 
of a mile and each rear a rod of low land to the ocean. This is 
probably the maximum rate for this country.” The evidence 
of geographic outline furnished by “drowned rivers” and half 
flooded and outlying islands indicates that the land has either 
been recently submerged or is now sinking. 

During the past summer, Lieutenant Ripley, U.S. N., anda 
corps of assistants, have been surveying Salem harbor in con- 
nection with the work of the U.S. Hydrographic Survey. Lieut. 
Ripley has authorized me to say that the results of his work 
show a greater depth of water over all the ledges in the harbor 
than was recorded by Dr. Bowditch in 1804-5, and that the sea- 
ward slope in the outer harbor has apparently deepened from 
one to one and one-half fathoms since that time. This cor- 
roboration of my observations is especially gratifying for the 
reason that I had no knowledge of the work of the survey until 
these results were obtained. 
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From the accepted rate of subsidence,—two feet for each 
century,—and as indicated by my observations here, it is fair to 
assume that the peat beds stood in their normal position and 
that the trees, whose remains we find to-day beneath the ocean, 
were flourishing in their full growth from one thousand to 
twelve hundred years ago. 

















PRINTS OF THE HUMAN HAND IN THE RUINS OF 
THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS. 







Captain Jackson, of Mancos, gives some interesting narratives 
of his finds among the ruins of cliff dwellers on the west fork 
of the Galena River says the Great Southwest. 

From pictures on the white walls of the ruins it is plain that 
the cliff dwellers inhabited that region when there were yet 
active volcanoes among the mountains. Captain Jackson 
describes one picture as representing three ranges of mount- 
ains, the lower one made of slate-colored pigment; the next 
perfectly black, as if to represent pine timber, and a third range 
higher, perfectly white, representing snow, and one peak show- 
ing dashes of red radiating from the top, giving a very good 
representation of an active volcano. 

In one canon ruins were found, half imbedded in lava and 
obsidian, or volcanic glass, and in the cinders and ashes, the 
charred bodies of the little people were found. 

In many of the rooms perfect outlines of the left hand of 
different cliff dwellers were found upon the walls. They seem 
to have a singular custom of making these impressions in the 
following simple manner: The left hand would be held flat 
against the face of the wall, and the paint spattered on between 
the fingers and around the outside by the other hand. Thus 
when the left hand was removed the outline would be lett upon 
the wall in more or less perfection. About the only consola- 
tion we get out of this queer custom is the knowledge that they 
had small hands and that they were evidently “right-handed.” 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WI LuiAM C. Wins.Low, Sc. D., L. H. D. 


THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN Hatasu.—It is doubtless no idle figure 
or speech for Dr. Hogarth, ot the Egypt Exploration Fund 
staff, to write from Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), under date of Jan- 
uary 18, that “the Funerary Temple of the XVII Dynasty takes 
once more as conspicuous a place in the Theban landscape as 
the Memnonia of the XIX and XX Dynasties.” Such is the 
progress of excavation at this unique temple, built by the 
greatest of queens in the Nile valley. Within a few weeks’ 
time, over 42,000 cubic metres of rubbish have been removed 
from the North Court. Now the brilliantly white columns of 
the northern colonnade and hypostyle hall and the walls of the 
north and south porticoes show boldly against the yellow cliffs of 
the Libyan hills, which rise 350 feet, quite perpendicular, be- 
hind the temple, with the picturesque groups at work, the clear 
skies above, and, with an historic inspiration, an artist of name 
might make fame out of such a scene. 

I can now touch upon but three of many interesting points. 
Was this site ever pre-occupied? Mariette thought that he de- 
tected remains of the small shrine of Mentuhotep II. of the VI 
Dynasty, when, in 1858, he disclosed the famous mural scene 
of the voyage to Punt. Dr. Naville now finds no trace what- 
ever of that shrine, and through excavation reveals nothing in 
the enclosure, whether construction or debris, earlier than the 
time of Queen Hatasu. 

Where is the tomb of Queen Hatasu? It has been supposed 
that Mr. Rhind, in 1841, found her place of sepulchre near the 
temple. The exclusive funerary character of most of her temple 
and its peculiar position against the cliffs have led to the belief 
that some concealed entrance to her tomb would be found 
within the enclosure. Indeed, Arab tradition still holds to that 
opinion. But so far Dr. Naville has discovered no such 
entrance. 

A bit of rare luck comes through Mr. Carter, of the staff. 
He has picked out of the disinterred ruins of the south wall 
the portrait of the lost king of Punt and much of the scenery 
of his land. These pictures of marsh-dwellings in tropical 
Africa, of a period at least 3,600 years ago, are of scientific 
value. It seems impossible to disinter an ancient Egyptian 
temple without several branches of science receiving a benefit; 
many men, however, still think that antiquarian lovers and a 
little fragment of history are alone favored. Quite emphati- 
cally the conservative Naville states that the two colonnades 
in the north-western corner of the middle platform are the 
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most perfect yet disclosed inthat land. The side of art in such 
work as his is not the least important for consideration. 

The introductory volume entitled “The Temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari: Its Plan, Its Founders, and Its First Explorers,” has 
justarrived. Contents: i. The First Explorers, Champollion, 
Wilkinson, Lepsius. II. Mariette. III. Plan of the Temple. 
IV. The Family of the Thothmes V Hatshepsu (2. ¢. Hatasu.) 
VI. Hatshepsus’ Naval Expedition to the Land of Punt. VII. 
End of Hatshepsu’s Reign, Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. 
The plates are superbly executed. All readers of this maga- 
zine, if unable to subscribe for this work, should see that their 
town or city library has it. The Annual Report of the Fund, 
also just received, shows a decrease in subscriptions and a 
deficit for the year. The Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., D.C. L., of 
New York, offers to be one of ten to subscribe $50 each to form 
a special “Queen Hatasu Fund” of $500. 

PROFESSOR SAYCE, ever on the aiert, writes from his dahabeah 
that valuable clay seals have been found in a newly opened 
tomb on the east bank below Siut, on one of which is the title 
of a commander of the soldiers of Pepi, of the sixth dynasty. 
These little treasures are the by-play of archzological research. 
Dr. Naville, for instance, picked up a crystal bead bearing the 
name of Senmut, the architect of Queen Hatasu’s temple. 


PROFSSOR PETRIE, the Hawkeye among archzologists (as 
James Fenimore Cooper would have named him), has found 
opposite Coptos (where he delved last season) some graves 
and temple remains, the latter bearing the name of Thothmes 
III. Thistemple he calls “the Ombos of Denderah, the natives 
of which warred against the Denderites.” This was the idea 
advanced by Dumichen, and Petrie thinks he has verified it. 

Professor Petrie puts in another spoke into his ever-revolving 
wheel of corroborations. Touching the list of names of Thoth- 
mes III. at Karnak, he says that last year he got at Coptos an 
altar dedicated to Baal Yakub in the last year of Caracalla. 
Now he has a scarab marked Yakeb-hez, the name having the 
same signs as in the list of Thothmes, and the date of the ninth 
to tenth dynasty. “Here, then,” he says, “we have the god 
Yakub in 3100 B C., in 1450 B. C., and in 217 A. D.” 

In the July ANTIQUARIAN I alluded to Prof. Petrie’s belief 
that he had found at Coptos relics of a period contemporane- 
ous with the stone age in Europe. The great work of Maspero, 
Les Origines, recently published, declares that “nothing, or all 
but nothing, has come down to us from the primitive races of 
Egypt; we cannot with any certainty attribute to them the 
majority of the flint weapons and implements which have been 
discovered in various places.”* And Erman remarks that “the 
learned men of Egypt imagined the time before their first 
king Menes to have been a sort of golden age, in which the 





*The Dawn of Civilization, p. 49. 
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gods reigned; learned men of modern times call the same 
period the stone age; both theories are certainly ingenious, but 
both are alike difficult to prove.”f So far as I have looked 
into the matter, the excavation of flint knives and flakes at 
Coptos does not, as a consequence of their form and substance, 
touch prehistoric times. 


Prof. Petrie announces, in the Academy of April 20, that he 
has discovered the graves and remains of an hitherto unknown 
race on the soil of Egypt, and that his work the past season 
produces “results” “filling the greatest blank in Egyptian his- 
tory.” He claims for them a period between the IVth and 
XIIth Dynasties. This, if true, dispels the notion, at first con- 
veyed, that he had found evidences of a prehistoric race. He 
thinks the race a cross between the Libyans and the Amorites. 
They used metal and flint, and the variety and fineness of their 
pottery is surprising. Farthfer“and established evidences of 
this remarkable discovery, between Ballas and Negada, will be 
welcomed by the anthropological world. 


THE tomb of Senmut, the famous architect of the temple of 
Queen Hatasu, has just been discovered by Mr. Newberry, of 
the Fund, and Prof. Steindorff, at Gurneh, consisting of three 
chambers elaborately decorated. 


PRoF. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph. D., has just accepted the position 
of vice president of the Egypt Exploration Fund for Germany. 


PROFESSOR REGINALD STuART Poo te, D.C. L., LL. D., who 
died in London on February 8, was eminent in the domain of 
archeology. Tyndall said of him as a lecturer that no one was 
more welcome to the Royal Institution. His varied attain- 
ments as numismatist, linguist, Egyptologist and in Biblical 
lore were, as a whole, unequaled by any other man of our age. 
His main pillar of fame is in the British Museum; a very 
finished shaft has been his chair of archeology in University 
College. He took the place of Miss Amelia B. Edwards as 
honorary secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE position of Punt is being clearly shown by various 
circumstantial discoveries of interest. Dr. Naville, having re- 
united many pieces of mural sculpture dug up at Deir-el-Bahari, 
says that its African character comes out more and more 
clearly. Although the name of Punt may have applied also to 
the coast of South Arabia, it is certain that the Egyptian boats 
sent by the queen landed in Africa. In the newly-discovered 
fragments we find two kinds of monkeys climbing up the palm 
trees: the dog-headed baboon, the sacred animal of Thoth, and 
the round-headed monkey. Then we see bulls with long and 
twisted horns, like the animals which, as I have been told, were 
brought to Egypt some years ago from the Abyssinian coast. 





tLife in Ancient Egypt, p. 34. 
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Two panthers are fighting together; a giraffe is showing its 
head, which reaches to the top of a tree; and a hippopotamus 
is also sculptured as one of the animals of the country. A 
small fragment speaks of “cutting ebony in great quantity.” 
And on another we see the axes of the Egyptians felling large 
branches on one of the dark-stemmed trees which had not 
hitherto been identified, but which are now proved to be ebony. 
A small chip shows that the people had two different kInds of 
houses, one of which was made of wickerwork. 


More JEwWELRyY.—Mr. H. Villiers Stuart describes, in a letter 
to the Fund, another disclosure, which indicates that the chil- 
dren of Israel did not “borrow” of the Egyptians all their 
“jewels of silver and jewels of gold.” He says: 

A few days ago there were discovered at Dashour the graves of two 
princesses of the XIIth Dynasty intact.- The coffins had mouldered away, 
and the mummies lay each with a coronet on her head, and wearing other 
jewelry. When an attempt to move the mummies was made they fell to 
tragments. The rtrd is very beautiful. One of the coronets was, in 
fact, a wreath of forget-me-nots, made of precious stones mounted on gold 
stems. At intervals occurred Maltese crosses and precious stones set in 

old. This lovely wreath was as perfect and looked as fresh as on the day 
it was made—a couple of centuries before the time of Abraham!—more 
than four thousand vears ago. It illustrates a passage in the poetic epitaph 
on the ppred go of Queen Is-em-Kheb, “She is armed with flowers every 
day.” 1 visited Dashour and saw, 27 situ, the sarcophagus in which these 
treasures were found,as also that of the other princess. She also had a 
lovely coronet, fitted with a socket in which was inserted a spray of various 
flowers made in jewels, with gold stems and gold foliage. Besides these, 
there are necklaces, bracelets, armlets, anklets, daggers, charms, etc. 


THE ASHMOLEAN MuseumM—This famous collection at Oxford 
has just been enriched by the chief results of the excavations 
last year at Coptos by Mr. Petrie, which he considers to have 
yielded prehistoric fragments of archaic sculpture and terra 
cotta. Among the sculptures are'the colossal head of a bird, 
a lion’s head, and the head of the god Min, the rest of whose 
statue is en route. We cannot assert these remains to be pre- 
historic, but may indulge the fond belief that they belong to 
Egypt’s era. Captain H. G. Lyons, R. E., of the Fund, has 
presented the same museum with stele of the XIIth Dynasty 
found on the site of the temple at Wady Halfa, and with two 
hieratic stele from the village of Mut in the Dakhla oasis, 
which refer to fhe artesian wells in that district and the water 
supply. 

THE value of the Archeological Survey department of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, whose chief mission is the recording 
of important inscriptions, which are being constantly obliter- 
ated, is well illustrated in a letter from Professor Sayce. At 
El-Kab, near an ancient well under the cliff, he found a plat- 
form of rock which had been cut for the foundations of a 
chapel of some size. Here he discovered many texts relating 
to the Old Empire, including one of special value, as it gave 
the names of two temples built on the spot in the period of 
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Pepi of the VIth Dynasty. One of them was named Kenbd-set 
(corner of the mountain). The texts are so numerous that 
weeks of labor would be required to transcribe them. 

At Esneh, the recently found paintings in two subterranean 
Coptic churches, Dr. Sayce says, are already nearly destroyed 
by the fanatical Arabs. Of the few still untouched paintings, 
he writes that “one representing the Virgin and Child is espec- 
ially good, though it will probably have been destroyed by 
the Mohammedan iconoclasts before this letter reaches Eng- 
land.” 


“Now oR NEVER,” seems to me a good motto for the Fund, 
in pressing its claim for aid to prosecute its work with the 
utmost dispatch. The new circular, just issued, will be sent on 
application to every reader of the THE ANTIQUARIAN, many of 
whom have friends interested in our varied work of exploration 
in the land of the Pharaohs. The volumes (see the notice 
elsewhere) contain illustrations of value and interest to every 
intelligent person in the land. 





2. 
V 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
. T. F. Wricut, UNITED STATES SECRETARY. 


In the statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for July, 
1874, is reprinted a communication which M. Clermont Gan- 
neau had printed inthe Atheneum in regards to the then recently 
discovered head of Hadrian. It seems that a donkey driver, 
whose business it was to find building stones where he could, 
ound among the ruins of an old stone wall a marble head of 
natural size. He could not make use of it, but preserved it 
and sold it to an effendi, who afterwards sold it to the Russian 
archimandrite. The head was found a few minutes’ walk north 
of the Damascus gate, where it had probably been thrown with 
rubbish carried out of the city. A minute descriptioa of the 
face is given, and M. Ganneau states that he was first in doubt 
as to the person represented, but reached the conclusion that 
it was the Emperor Hadrian. We know that, after Hadrian 
subdued the final revolution of the Jews under the leadership 
of Bar-Cochbar, he sought to efface everything Jewish from 
the city, erected on the site of the temple a place for the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Capitolinus and set up his own statue in it. The 
Bordeaux | pilgrim saw it. Jerome saw it, and says that it 
was an equestrian statue. The statue was intact down to the 
end of the fourth century, but it disappeared through the in- 
vasion of the Persians, or perhaps of the Arabs under Omar, 
and its head seems to have been cast out as rubbish. 

The identification of the head as Hadrian’s was confirmed 
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by Mr. W. S. W. Vaux of the British Museum, whose perfect 
familiarity with the coin department qualified him to speak 
with authority. Mr. Vaux said, in the statement referred to, 
“IT have no doubt that the head is that of Hadrian.” The face 
was reproduced as Hadrian’s by the Fund in several publica- 
tions, by Morrison in his work on “The Jews Under the 
Romans,” and by the J//lustrated London News. 1 have com- 
pared it with several representations of him. The likeness is 
more striking because he had the unusual mark of a beard. 

But now | have received from an intelligent resident of 
Jerusalem a photograph of this same head, of which he says, 
“I send you a photograph which will interest you. It is the 
head of the old Herodos of Jerusalem. This head was found 
in the Tombs of the Kings and was sold to the Russian 
archimandrite and still remains there..” 

There is a face which might be Herod’s, and there is a kind 
of collar below it on which is written in archaic form: 


The second of these words was unmistakably “Herod,” what- 
ever the last sign may mean. The first was not so plain. But 
a second look at the face led me to consult the records of the 
Fund for Hadrian’s head, and there it was, properly authenti- 
cated. So far as I know, we have no head of Herod any- 
where. It does not appear upon his coins. 

This photograph is certainly a fraud. The head seen by 
Ganneau at the time of its discovery and still in the possession 
of the archimandrite, has been taken and furnished with this 
collar of cloth on which the photographer or some other untrust- 
worthy person had written these words in white paint. No 
doubt many copies have been sold to the unsuspecting. The 
fraud is especially flagrant if we read the first word as Iesous, 
and this reading, for which I am indebted to Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, seems the only admissible one. ‘“Jesus-Herod” must 
be intended to mean Herod, the Great. As the Fund has con- 
sidered the work of exposing such frauds a part of its duty, I 
have written this note. 

The work of excavating along the line of the old south wall 
of Jerusalem goes bravely on under Dr. Bliss. It is the most 
interesting period in all Palestine exploration thus far, and the 
interest increases as he draws near to the hill where it is 
believed that the remains of Solomon’s palace lie hidden. It 
is unscientific to predict, but it is not unlikely that the results 
will exceed our hopes. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE CALENDAR SYSTEM OF THE CHIBCHAS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF ACOSTA. 


We speak of hieroglyphics, a Greek word which means 
images or sacred figures, and we give this name to the signs and 
figures used by the Egyptians to represent the dogmas of their 
theoloy or of their political and moral science, which are found 
sculptured upon stone and upon the pyramids. The paintings 
and sculptures of these Indians are also purely symbolical. 

They were thought of little value in those times in which 
they could have been studied without much labor’and with 
success. None as yet have been able to penetrate the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Neither as yet have those of the Indians of 
America been explained. Thus it is that the two peoples, who 
most assiduously cultivated symbols or primitive characters, 
from which originated the use of letters, are equally celebrated 
and equally unintelligible, the monuments of both serving 
more to torment the ingenious and curious than to advance 
knowledge. As it is, ancient America has not failed to have 
some evidences of its symbolism among the erudite, but until 
now the Chibcha have not taken a part in this honor. Father 
Torquemada has complained of the negligence of the first men 
of letters who came to this section. Bishop Piedrahita has 
asserted that the Chibcha had no knowledge of hieroglyphics, 
and even were ignorant of the quipus of the Peruvians, all of 
which is untrue, as may readily be seen in the many fragments of 
their ancient superstition. I have the hono:, therefore, to offer 
to history a new discovery and to explain the year and cycle 
of the Chibcha. interpreting the signs which they contain and 
which I have found by careful personal investigation. This 
interpretation is founded on my knowledge of their customs, 
of their history, of their idolatry and their language, the last 
having been of much service, but cost me much labor in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of it, as it is not now spoken by any one. It 
has, therefore, been necessary for me to reconstruct it from the 
memoranda taken by my predecessors while reducing the 
Chibcha tongue to Latin, with which it has no analogy, to 
restore it to its true basis, forming it anew upon the principles 
of the Oriental languages, to investigate its roots and etymology. 

The Chibcha counted upon the fingers, only having names 
for the numerals to 10 and for 20. Thus: Ata, 1; Bosa, 2; 
Mica, 3; Muyhica, 4; Hisca, 5; Ta, 6; Cuhupcua, 7; Suhuza, 
8; Aca, 9; Ubchihica, 10, and Gueta, 20. Concluding the ten 
upon their fingers they swept their hands in a circle toward 
their feet, repeating the same words, prefixing to each the word 
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Quihicha, which is Chibcha for foot. Thus: Quihicha Ata, 11; 
Quihicha Boza, 12, etc., to Gueta, 20. 

The number 20 expressed by the word Gueta meant in the 
Chibcha house and cultivated ground (perhaps the English word 
‘home’ would better express the idea of centralization intended 
to be expressed by Gueta-Zvans),—the house and garden in 
which were concentrated their food, their wealth, and where 
centered their happiness and was the sum of all their hopes and 
desires. When thusconcluding with one twenty they returned 
to another and another to 20 twenties, for the same reason that 
mathematicians divide the circle into 360—a number divisible 
by a great variety of smaller numbers. The Chibcha used the 
number 20 as the basis of their calender, dividing the 20 into 
four parts of five numbers each. The numbers 5, 10, 15, 20 
were therefore those of most value, and as such were the basis 
also of all their negotiations. The moon was the object of their 
observations and their studies. This satellite, which they never 
allowed to be absent from their thoughts, gave them the model 
of their houses, their enclosures, their temples and their culti- 
vated fields; in a word for everything pertaining to them. 

They fixed a pole in the earth and with a cord attached to 
the pole as a center traced a circle. This pole and cord, if 
we consider well the character or symbols which are seen, we 
shall learn were the principal elements upon which they were 
formed. 


The different significations which their numeral words had 
in their language are all allusions to the different phases of the 
moon, to their labors in the cultivated fields and to the super- 
stitions of their idolatry, and thus conduct us to their calendar. 


The Chibcha had these symbols literally at their fingers’ 
ends, these signs and symbols being to the Chibcha what 
the system of Arcturus is to astronomers, and thus with only a 
numbering of the fingers, they knew the phases of the moon 
and the corresponding government of their labors and of their 
cultivated fields. 


Their vulgar year consisted of twenty moons and their 
vulgar cycle of twenty years or four hundred moons. They 
began to count in the month after the opposition or full moon, 
represented by Ubchihica (10), which signifies dvi/iant moon, 
and beginning at Ata they counted seven days, finding the 
quarter in Cuhupcua(7). Counting forward again, they found 
the next quarter in Muyhica (4), which means dark or darken- 
ing, and the day following the conjunction in Hisca, which in 
their conception was the union of the moon with the sun, which 
represented the nuptials between the-two, this being the most 
important dogma of their creed and the object of their most 
execrable teachings. After counting eight days more they 
found the third quarter in Mica, which signifies a thing varying, 
having reference to the ever varying phases of the moon. 

The first aspect of the first phase they placed in Cuhupcua, 
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and as in this symbol fell also the quarter, it was given two 
ears and was called deaf for other superstitious reasons. 

The same symbols served to count the years and contained 
a general law. In such time aéa and therefore aca represented 
the rainy seasons by the frog or toad. The frequent croaking 
of this reptile served as a sign that such time was approaching. 

Boza represents a space sowed outside of the central or prin- 
cipal crop to protect the latter from damage. Mica means to 
seek for—to find—to select minute things, indicating the care- 
ful selection they should make in the seeds for intended sowing. 

Muyhica.—A thing dark, black or obscure, having reference 
to tempestuous weather; its root also signifying the growth 
of plants, because they by means of the benefit of the water 
acquire body. Hisca—A thing green. With the frequent 
showers the earth dons her mantle of green, everything becomes 
beautiful and joyful. It also means to rest from labor, and 
that the plants most grown make joyful the heart with promise 
of harvest. Za.—The field. The sixth month corresponds 
with harvest. 

Cuhupcua.—Graneries. These had the form of a snail shell. 
(cornucopia), or the human ear. Cuhutana, a word having the 
same root, signifies the corners of the house where grain is 
deposited, and also alludes to harvest. Suhuza.—Tail or ter- 
mination. A month which comes at the finish or winding up 
of their season, and also has allusion to the pole at the termin- 
ation of the graded way leading from a chief’s house to the 
place where was made these solemn sacrifices after the harvest 
was done. Ubdchihica alludes to their convivialities after har- 
vest. Gueta, house and grounds, has a toad stretched out, 
which was their symbol of felicity. 

The Chibcha looked upon these and many other signs as 
oracles. Their sons were rigidly taught these lessons by their 
elders, and not content with these precautions and that the gov- 
ernment of the year should not be forgotten they sealed their 
teachings with the blood of many victims. They never used 
the word Zocam (year) by itself but with the number to which it 
corresponded, viz., Zocam-ata, Zocam-Bosa, etc. They did the 
same with the graded way where they made their religious 
sacrifices and masquerades, using Suna ata, Suna Bosa, etc. 
And in this way these places were like a book in which accounts 
are kept. 

Twenty moons made their vulgar year, which being ended 
they began to count again another twenty and thus until a 
cycle of twenty vulgar years was counted, which was made by 
their priests to correspond with the astronomical year in the 
manner hereafter shown. 

The intercalation of one moon after each thirty-sixth moon, 
to make the lunar correspond with the solar and thus preserve 
the seasons, they executed with great facility. For having on 
their fingers the calendar they signed two seedings in succes- 
sion, with an intermediary between, and then signed the third 
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seed time with two, as upon this principle turns all their as- 
tronomy, idolatry and political economy, and also that which 
now interests us most, their iconography, and therefore it is 
necessary to explain it with great particularity. We will there- 
fore distribute these Chibcha signs upon our fingers, and this 
table of digits will give us all the combinations. Suppose that 
Ata, which is the first finger, corresponds to January, and that 
it is the month for seeding. Following the fingers, the second 
seeding is in “Mica”, passing Bosa, which is between Aéa and 
Mica, so that the second seeding falls upon the thirteenth lunar 
month, counting Aza. The third seeding, counting as before, 
we find in Aisca, passing Muyhica. Counting again as before, 
but intercalating one, we find it in Suhuza, passing Za and 
Cuhupana, being the fourteenth from Hisca. 

The month Cuhupcua, which is the intercalated and in Chib- 
cha is the deaf month, is the seventeenth month of the second 
vulgar year, which aggregated to the preceding year makes 
thirty-seven lunar months, and the lunar and solar year are 
equalized in Suhusca, which now becomes the true January. 
This intercalation, which. is followed perpetually, leaving each 
thirty-seventh lunar month to pass without office or as deaf, 
enables us to perceive that within the two vulgar years of 
twenty lunar months each there is concealed their astronomical 
year, which consists of thirty-seven lunar months, so the thirty- 
eighth month becomes the true January. 

This people, without understanding the theory of this prop- 
osition, which has been embarassing to more civilized nations 
in consequence of this lunar month that must be added at the 
end of three lunar years, because of there being twelve lunar 
months counted for two years and thirteen for the third year, 
they had, nevertheless, great facility in the practice of making 
the intercalations by following the method set forth, preserving 
thus the astronomical year without the commonalty perceiving 
or noting any difference in the vulgar year of twenty months. 
The vulgar year was used in their treaties, as is seen in their 
history, also in all commercial and social transactions, but the 
astronomical year held good in their agriculture and their 
religion, and thus the Xeques or priests and the leading chiefs, 
by whom only these mysteries were understood, carried their 
calculations to great prolixity, noting the epochs with most 
striking sacrifices and engraving them upon stones by means 
of symbols and figures. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE OF “OLD COOSA,” 
TALLADEGA COUNTY, ALABAMA. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


In the year 1540, Hernando de Soto, an able Spanish com- 
mander, passed with his little army through at least a portion 
of the then famous Coosa Valley, while exploring his “great 
realm of Florida” in quest of precious metals. Somewhere on 
his route he came to a great Indian town, then known as Coza, 
or Cossa. It is not for me to do otherwise here than to accept 
the generally received opinion of the Soto commentators, that 
the Coza of the sixteenth century is identical with the Coosan, 
Coosa, Coussa, Koosah or Kusa of the eighteenth. With this 
assumption I will now proceed to a more precise description 
of the site than has hitherto been attempted in print, for no one 
has ye: given anything like a definite description of it. 

A couple of miles due north of the modern town of Childers- 
burg will be found the site of Coosa, both ancient and modern. 
It is situated on the east side of the Coosa River, between the 
Talladega and Tallassee Hatchee Creeks, the mouths of which 
are fully one mile apart. That the Coosa Valley, with its level 
and gently rolling lands, bordered with high hills that here and 
there rise with perpendicular sides for several hundred feet, is 
beautiful and fertile, goes without saying, and the river, with 
its clear and placid waters winding through the vale, lends 
additional enchantment to the scene. 

According to the government survey, this old town site is 
located on the S. % of the S. % of section 8, the N. % and 
the N. % of the S. % of section 17, of town 20, and range 3 
east of the Huntsville meridian. 

The ancient village remainsextend trom Talladega Creek on 
the north to Tallassee Hatchee Creek on the south, averaging 
over one mile in length and fully three-fourths of a mile back 
from the river. Broken pottery, arrow and spear heads, awls 
or perforators, knives, axes, celts, hand hammers, stone balls, 
mullers, small shallow mortars, stone hoes, sea and gulf shells, 
etc., are scattered over nearly every acre of the territory 
described, showing that all portions of the site have been occu- 
pied at one time or another. Apparently the principal center 
of the town was located on a low hill which is from sixty to 
seventy-five feet above the bottom lands and from ninety-five to 
one hundred and ten feet above low water in the Coosa River. 
This elevation is about one-third of a mile in length and one- 
eighth of a mile in width. The southwestern angle of the hill, 
which is the nearest point to the river, is some three hundied 
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yards distant from it with bottom land between. On the side 
next to the river the slope of the hill is quite steep, but on all 
other sides the slopes are much more gradual. The principal 
center of the ancient remains, the part most occupied, was 
along the top of the hill and down the gradual slope extending 
north to Talladega Creek. This section was evidently occu- 
pied for a long period of time. While the debris is not so large 
in quantity as might be expected, even as compared to the time 
of its modern historical occupation, yet the remains are deeply 
embedded in the clay soil, thus indicating great age. 

Of the fragments of pottery found upon the site, in the great 
majority of cases, it is composed of broken mussel shells and 
clay, but many fragments are of broken stone and clay and in 
a few instances they are of sand and clay. The first of these is 
apparently the most modern, while the other two are the most 
ancient, being deeply bedded in the clay. The colors used 
are white, brown, red, black and the ordinary brick color. The 
ornamentation in general was done with grooved lines, straight 
and curved, and in some instances the rims of the vessels were 
notched. Of the implements found most of the arrow- heads 
and knives are of white quartz, while a few are of various colors 
of granulated quartz, horn-stone, chert, slate, with two or three 
specimens that are apparently novaculite. Most of the chisels, 
celts and axes were of black or green trap-rock, and the ma- 
jority of the hoes are of micaceous slate. Many fragments of 
clay pipes are to be found, but those made from stone are rare. 
One small catlinite pipe ornamented with grooved lines was 
obtained from the site, and others were reported as having been 
found in the same vicinity. 

At two points, viz: along the Coosa just below the mouth 
of Talladega creek, and on the main townsite on the hill, there 
are several round saucer-shaped-excavations which are from 
one and one-half to three feet in depth, and trom twenty to 
thirty feet in diameter. Their use is wholly conjectural, but 
they were probably half underground huts or houses, being 
somewhat similar in character to the ruins of the old Mandan 
winter lodges. 

On the highest point of the hill are the remains of the more 
modern occupation. Here evidently were located the houses 
of the traders or others, as evidenced by the traces of old stone 
hearths, etc. Around these old hearths fragments of thin cop- 
per and brass plate, scraps of iron, old flint locks, gun flints 
and glass and stone china beads are found, together with a few 
old French, Spanish and British coins, none of which date back 
of 1740. There are also similiar evidences at the juncion of 
the Coosa and Talladega, but these are very slight. 

There is a large number of village sites along the river, above 
and below Coosa, and at points farther to the interior, where 
there are fine springs, and along the creeks, in fact, the best 
and most alluvial portion of this whole section of country seems 
to have been occupied—the poor lands are not cultivated to 
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any extent, and where cultivated do not seem to have been 
occupied. 

Just south of the Tallassee Hatchee Creek, mostly on the 
S. % of the S. % of section 17, are the remains of a village 
site that extends along the creek for over one-half mile and for 
nearly the same distance down the river from the mouth of the 
creek. The remains—village debris—are of about the same 
general character and quantity as those found on the site of 
Coosa. Whether this site is to be considered as part of the 
old metropolis, or as some other town with another name, is a 
question that can not be decided at present. It may have been 
the town somewhere high up the river, known in the last cen- 
tury as Abeika, Abika, or Abi’hka, whose exact location no one 
can now give; it can scarcely be the Abeycochi of the old maps, 
shown by them as situated on the river a little below “Cousa,” 
for the former town ( Abeycochi) has been definitely described 
on the best authority as lying five miles up the Tallassee 
Hatchee Creek, and on the north side of it. This site, like that 
of Coosa, immediately north of it, has been under cultivation 
for many years. 

The facts for the above description of the old townsite of 
Coosa, its environs and relics, were obtained on the occasion 
of a visit made there by me on the 30th of November, 1894. 


* 
*, 


A consideration of the celebrity of Coosa, or Coza, in old 
times, in view of its also being one of the principal towns at 
which DeSoto sojourned and obtained supplies, now prompts 
me to append some concluding paragraphs of an historical 
nature. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, also known as the “Inca” by reason of 
his Peruvian descent, who some forty years after the time of 
the expedition in question compiled a very interesting narrative 
of it from the accounts furnished him by eye witnesses, when 
speaking of the quartering of the troops in the town, says: 

“The governor was lodged in one of three houses that the 
Cacique had in different parts of the town, made in the way of 
other similar ones already described, situated high up and hav- 
ing all the advantages lords’ houses have over those of vassals.* 
The town was built upon the bank ofa river; it had five hundred 
large and good houses, which well proved it to be the capital 
of such a great and renowned province as has been described. 
Half of the town (as far as the quarters of the governor,) was 
vacated, and in there the captains and soldiers were lodged. 
And they all established themselves in the town because the 
houses were capacious and could accommodate many people, 
and the Spaniards remained there eleven or twelve days.” 





*As there are no artificial mounds in this immediate vicinity, the three houses said to 
have belonged to the Cacique must have been located on the higher points of the hill. 
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Previously, in describing the town of Osachile, which the 
expedition passed through the preceding year, the Inca states 
that’ “the Indians of Florida always seek to locate on a high 
place the houses of their caciques and lords, when they can not 
do it for the whole town.” He then proceeds to describe how 
they would construct a mound of earth from two to three pikes 
in height, with a space on top for ten or twelve to fifteen or 
twenty houses for the use of the lord and his family and ser- 
vants—the size of the structure depending on his means and 
the greatness of his rank. As no large mound exists in that 
portion of the Florida peninsula where this Osachile one should 
apparently be located, this, with other statements made by the 
Inca, should be taken with a grain of salt, excepting in as far 
as they are corroborated by the other narratives of the expedi- 
tion. 

Probably the earliest definite notice in English of this town 
is that given by James Adair, who was in the Indian trade for 
forty years, from 1735 to 1775. In his History of the American 
Indians he incidentally remarks as follows: 

“The great and old beloved town of refuge, Koosah, which 
“stands high on the eastern side of a bold river, about 250 
‘yards broad, that runs by the late dangerous Alebahma fort, 
“down to the black poisoning Mobile, and so into the gulph of 
“Mexico.” 

Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 2, 1895. 





a 
Vv 


THE SYMBOLS OF THE SAMOANS. 


The national god of the Samoans was a female, who, in conjunction with 
her consort, were the war gods. In addition to these, each separate district 
had its own special gods. The priests were the keepers of the emblems of 
the war gods and were called “warships of the war gods.” These emblems 
or symbols were various, but resembled those which were used by the 
aborigines of America. The fleets of Manono general'y carried two em- 
bleme—one a kind of ¢hrone, and the latter astreamer, or pennant. 

The symbol used by the warrior of Matauta was a conch shell, called 
“Gods of the Heavens.” This was always carried by the keeper of the 
war god on land when they engaged in battle. In Afua the symboi of the 
gods’ presence was a large box or chest, which was placed upon the canoe 
of the priest of the war god and accompanied the fleet into battle. 

The temples were always in charge of the keepers of the war gods, who 
were Called “warships.” The emblems of the god were always placed in 
these temples. These symbols were consulted as oracles, as the god was 
supposed to enter into the symbol and deliver answers to the questions 
asked. The temples were built upon raised platforms and were placed in 
the principal marae or square of the village, but were built similar to the 
ordinary dwellings.* 





*Rev. John B. Stair in Journal of the Polynesian Society, December, 1894. 
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Editorial. 


SACRED CALENDARS AND ANCIENT CODICES. 


One of the most hopeful things connected with the study of 
American archzology is that so much advance has been made 
towards the proper understanding of the sign language, the 
calendar system, the system of time counts, and the various 
methods of recording events and communicating thought, and 
that so much certainty has already been reached in reference to 
the subject, It should be said, moreover, that these results have 
come from the indefatigable industry of a few individuals in this 
country and in Europe, and¢he cooperation of the government 
in furnishing the facilities for pursuing these studies. 

The greatest progress, however, has been made and the best 
results have been secured in the line of native American symbol- 
ism—a line to which we have devoted much thought, and it is 
therefore gratifying to be able to review the work which these 
gentlemen have accomplished, and to call attention to the con- 
clusions which they have reached, and especially the benefits 
which may follow the continued study of the subject. We also 
take pleasure in acknowledging the aid we ourselves have re- 
ceived in the preparation of these papers. 

1. We shall begin with the sign language and the signal sys- 
tem which prevailed among the aborigines, for this is the most 
primitive stage of American symbolism. There was, to be sure, 
in the country a vast amount of pictography, which impressed 
itself upon the rocks as well as upon the tents, blankets, “bark 
records,” “winter counts,” mnemonic charts, and which was use- 
ful as a means of conveying thought, but as there was very little 
symbolism contained in it we shall pass it by as belonging to 
another department,* We would here call attention to the work 
which has been accomplished by Col. Garrick Mallery, Dr. W. 
J. Hoffman and Col. Clark in the sign language and in the 
interpretations which they have secured from the aborigines. It 
is not certain how the sign language arose, but the resemblance 
to the language used by deaf mutes and the signs used by the 
ancient Etruscans would indicate that there is a natural method 
of communicating thought which does not depend upon speech 
or the art of writing. The same might be said of the signals 
used by the natives, While these were inventions among these 
tribes, they were very natural and practical. 





*The best work upon pictography is one prepared by Col. Garrick Mallery and pub- 
lished in three different volumes of the Ethnological Bureau. 
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It is remarkable that the signal service and the telegraph have 
a history which leads back to the earliest methods of conveying 
tidings to a distance. These, to be sure, are modern inventions 
and are the products of civilization, but they were preceded by 
methods which were at the time very useful and adapted to the 
circumstances. It would be impossible to describe all of the 
methods or to show how they came to be adopted. The earliest 
methods may, perhaps, be learned from the aborigines of the 
west. One of these consisted in lighting fires and raising 
columns of smoke of varying lengths, which appeared at inter- 
vals, thus resembling the modern telegraph. The manner of 
doing this was as follows: “The Indian simply takes a blanket 
and goes to some sightly place; after lighting the fire he places 
out in the grass and weeds, by which a dense white smoke is 
created, which arises in a column, he then puts the blanket over 
the fire and rapidly displaces it, and thus is enabled to cause the 
column to appear and disappear, the number and frequency, and 
varying length of the column serving as signs which would be 
easily understood. The materials used in making smoke would 
give sufficient diversity in the color to make the signals quite 
numerous. The material consisted of pine or cedar boughs, or 
leaves and grass, each of which would make a different colored 
smoke.” This method of signaling is not peculiar to America, 
for it is practiced in all parts of Australia, the Canary Islands, the 
peaks of Teneriffe, and something similar to it was common in 
the Highlands of Scotland. Another method practiced by the 
modern Indians is as follows: A single horseman goes to a 
prominent height, where he can be seen by all the camps or 
villages, and when an enemy appears he rides rapidly around in 
a circle and occasionally fires off a revolver, Another is to take 
a mirror and throw a flash of sunlight to a distance, thus antici- 
pating the search lights which are so common now. The most 
expressive and varied method is one used by the tribes of the 
west, where there are high precipitous cliffs and deep cajions, 
making access difficult and requiring some means of communi- 
cation. It consisted in the person taking the different attitudes 
of the body, which were understood, some of them naturally 
expressing alarm, others defiance, others peace and friendship, 
welcome, direction, submission, inquiry. 

Still another method was practiced by the Omahas and Ponkas, 
who were hunters. It was used at the time to signalize the 
discovery of buffalo. It consisted in taking a blanket or buffalo 
robe, holding it with an end in each hand, spreading it out in 
sight of the people at a distance. 

Illustrations of this have been given by Col. Garrick Mallery, 
who has studied the sign language of the western Indians and 
learned the interpretations, and has furnished a plate to show 
the method of signaling by signs practiced among the Pani 
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Indians. The signal in this case is a question—Who are you? 
It is made by raising the right hand and moving it right and 
left. It is answered by raising the two hands, giving the usual 
tribal sign of the Panis,* 

2. Inreference to the method of keeping time and recording the 
changes of the seasons and making the almanac, much benefit 
has come from the study of symbols. It is regarded as one of the 
great improvements of the nineteenth century that the observa- 
tion of the elements and the watching of the storms has been 
systematized so that warnings can be given and storms predicted. 
It is well to notice, however, that a surprising system of time- 
counting and weather-watching existed among the American 
tribes long before the discovery. This system was not altogether 
for the benefit of commerce, nor was it conducted by means of 
electricity and the telegraph, but it was, nevertheless, an elabor- 
ate and complicated system, and was under direction as closely 
as the “weather bureau.” A few men held the charts and inter- 
preted the symbols. The system varied according to the grade 
of civilization. Among the wild tribes it was very rude, was 
founded upon the observation of the sky and the changes of the 
seasons, the deifying of the elements; but among the so-called 
civilized tribes it was perhaps founded upon a knowledge of the 
astronomical principles in which the position of the sun at the 
summer and winter solstices, the position of the constellations 
in the sky, such as the Pleiades, the Dipper or Great Bear, the 
appearance of the planet Venus and the revolutions of the sky, 
as well as the creation epochs, and the order ot the seasons. 

This system of time-counts was connected with the religious 
ideas of the people, for the “Cardinal points,” the four quarters 
of the sky, the different seasons, the various elements, were all 
symbolized and worshiped. The symbols frequently are sug- 
gestive of myths, which themselves are expressive of the religious 
beliefs and superstitions which prevailed. It is singular that the 
serpent, the circle, the cross, the humanized tree, and the bird, 
the suastika, the triskelis, the “Nile key” or the Egyptian “tau,” 
the horse shoe, the scroll, the loup, square, the tree of life, are 
found in nearly all parts of America, and generally in as elab- 
orate shapes as in India and the east, and have a very similar 
significance. There was, to be sure, a difference in the system 
of “time counts.” The calendar system was founded sometimes 
upon the solar year, sometimes upon the sacred year, the revolu- 
tions of the sky and the progress of the seasons being marked 
in one, and the return of the feast days and the ceremonial regu- 
lation of the employments of the people by the other. 





*This sign symbolized the ears of the wolf, as the Panis had the wolf for their tribal 
emblem, and were called wolves by other tribes. 

The following is the list of time counts given by Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his pamphlet, 
“Primer of Hieroglyphics.”” 1. The sacred year, divided into twenty months of thirteen 
days each, equal to two hundred and sixty days. The month was also divided into four 
weeks of five days each. 2. A solar year of eighteen months of twenty days each, or a year 
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There were also sacred mysteries, or secret societies, among 
the aborigines to which the time counts were committed. These 
have not been understood, but specialists have gained access to 
the ancient charts kept among the wild tribe, wae have been 
initiated into the secret societies of the tribes of the interior, and 
have brought to light an immense amount of symkolism and 
traditional folk-lore which is very important, as it throws light 
upon the aboriginal religions, and at the same time perpetuates 
the mythology which prevailed. The sacred dramas, which are 
practiced in secret by these tribes, are all founded on myths and 
represent the religious beliefs of the people.* 

It is a singular fact that nearly all of the myths and symbols 
which are used in the sacred mysteries of these, as well as of the 
wild tribes, go back to the story of creation as the starting point 
and from that work up to the latest event, which consists in the 
healing of the sick by the aid of the supernatural beings, which 
are symbolized and personated. It is interesting to trace the 
analogy between these sacred mysteries and to see how many 
symbols were used which were common on both continents, and 
how the myths resembled one another, especially those which 
relate to the “storm-gods” and the natural powers. 

3. The esoteric system is very remarkable. It is known that 
the custom of having a learned class, who should monopolize 
the power over the people, regulate their customs, direct their 
employments, and control their destiny, prevailed in America 
as in Chaldea and Egypt. This is evident from the testimony 
of early writers and historians, Sahagun says that “the Indians 
who knew the secret of the calendar taught or revealed them to 
a very few, for through their knowledge they gained their liveli- 
hood, It was only these “master calculators” who knew these 
many secrets and counts that the calendar continued. Those 
who spoke, knew not; and those who knew, spoke not.” 

What is more, there was a system of astrological divination 
connected with the calendar which resembled that which pre- 
vailed in the east, especially in Babylonia. A system which 
consisted in casting up one’s horoscope from the study of the 
stars and making the guardian divinity, and the personal destiny 
dependent upon the situation of the stars at the time of one’s birth. 

It appears that every day in the month had some animal or 





of twelve months of thirty days equal three hundred and sixty days. 3. The solar year of 
thirteen months of twenty-eight days each equals three hundred and sixty-four days. Dr, 
Fostermann says that five revolutions of Venus were identified, and divided into ceremonial 
years of two hundred and sixty days each; the year of Venus was divided into four unequal 
_ parts assigned to four cardinal points and to four divinities. Venus was called the “great 
star” and the “guardian of the sky.” 4. Landastates that the Mayas measured the passage 
of time at night by observations of the Pleiades and Orion. Dr. Fostermann thinks that 
their 2 in the heavens decided the ~ poe of the year. 

* The best work on the subject of sacred mysteries as related to predicting events and 


casting the a is Dr. Brinton’s little pamphlet on Nagualism. There were secret 


societies and sacred mysteries among the wild tribes, such as the Ojibwas and Dakotas, and 
among the sedentary tribes. See my article read before the Congress of Anthropology at 
Chicago, 1893; also Dr. Hoffman’s essay in Report of the Ethnological Bureau, and Dr. 
Walter Fewkes’ articles in the Anthropologist. 
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object in nature, from which it took its name, the shape of which 
was engraved upon the calendar. The sorcerer would use the 
symbol which marked the birthday of a child and would predict 
its destiny. The transformation into eagles, loons, tigers, trees, 
was one of the gifts of Nagualism.* 

Among the Mayas the employments of the people were regu- 
lated by the calendar, for it was supposed that the priests had 
control of the “powers of nature” and the regulations of seasons. 
There was also a close connection between the meaning of the 
days of the months and the experiences of the individual in the 
course of his life, very much as in the “sacred mysteries” of Egypt 
and Greece, a deep undercurrent of thought being contained 
in the symbols, and an esoteric system which was known only 
to the priests, who resemble the soothsayers of the Chaldeans 
and the augurs of the Romans, 


4. The light that is thrown upon the origin of the numerical 
system is another advantage which has been gained by the study 
of symbolism. It is not now known what the origin was of 
either the Arabic numerals or how the decimal system came into 
vogue, though the number ten seems to be very natural for most 
of the primitive races. It has however been discovered that the 
vigesimal system prevailed among the so-called civilized tribes, 
including the Mexicans, the Mayas, the Peruvians and the peo- 
ple located in the U. S. of Colombia and in other South Ameri- 
can provinces. This system, according to Acosta, a Spanish 
historian, came from the habit of counting the fingers and toes, 
these parts of the body giving to them the unit for counting; as 
the length of the fingers, toes, fore-arm, full length arm, gave the 
division of inches, ells, feet, cubits and yards in the measure- 
ments of the Indo-European race. It appears that there was a 
sacredness about the human body to the ancient Americans for 
all the parts of the body, such as the head, the arms, the breast, 
heart, brains were symbolized by certain animals, the same ani- 
mals being used to indicate the signs of the zodiac, exactly as 
was the case among the ancient nations of the east. It was the 
mental habit of the people to ascribe supernatural qualities to 
the bodily parts and represent them under various ‘semblances. 
This will perhaps account for the application of the vigesimal 





*Gucumatz, according to the Popal Vuh, every seven days assumed the nature of a 
serpent and became truly a serpent, and every seven days the nature of an eagle, and so on. 
Dr. Phillipp J. J. Valentini has advanced a novel and startling theory about the hiero- 
giyphics of the ancient Mayas. He has written a pamphlet to show the “glyphs’’ on the 
alenque Tablets were pictographs and not phonetic signs; the inference is that the 
glyphs contained in the codices were also pictographs. He calls the Temple of the Cross 
the Temple of the Sacred-tree, the cross being the conventional form which the “‘tree of 
life’? assumed. He thinks that the symbols are made up of glyphs arranged in seventeen 
transverse rows and six columns, but these really represent the ee im brought to the 
temple and offered to the cross, the bird on the cross being the symbol of divinity. Some 
of these glyphs contain portraits of priests, others arbitrary signs or numerals, which desig- 
nate the days of the month, still others the incense vessels and animals, which were offered. 
There are two hundred and one glyphs, fifteen of them portraits, seventy-nine give 
dates, twenty give days of the month, twenty-eight incense vessels, twenty-three birds 
heads, three tigers, eighteen tapirs, fifteen bugs, eleven hands. 
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system to the calendar and the use of the symbols in con- 
nection with the calendar stones and the codices, for the human 
and the divine were supposed to be mingled together in both of 
these. The appropriation of so simple a method of counting to 
the sacred purposes .of the calendar made the system a power 
among the people. 

The same is true of the system which was introduced later, 
namely, that of counting thirteen with twenty, The origin of 
this number is uncertain, but a common supposition is now that it 
came from the sacred geography of the tribes of the interior, as 
the number seven did among the Chaldeans and the number 
nine did among the Chinese. 


The wild tribes, as we have seen, divided the earth and sky 
into four houses, but the sedentary tribes, according to Mr. 
Frank Cushing, divided them into six houses, the zenith and 
nadir having been added to the four quarters, a seventh house 
being in the center. By doubling the six houses and keep- 
ing the center the same we have the number thirteen, and this 
combined with the twenty makes the sacred year. As the num- 
ber twenty completes the body, and all the directions complete 
the body of the universe, the sky and earth combined, i. e., “all the 
directions and all the potencies,” as Dr. Brinton says, so the two 
numbers thirteen and twenty formed the basis of the ritual cal- 
endar, just as fifty-two (4x13) made the American “cycle.” 


Dr. Cyrus Thomas has given prolonged study to phonetic 
characters, and holds the opinion that they are phonetics, but 
is so far unable to decipher the codices on the tablets by the 
phonetic key. It should be said, however, that Dr. Thomas has 
done more than any other man toward the clearing up the 
mystery which surrounded the codices. He has shown, in the 
first place, that they were calendars used by the priests in regu- 
lating the religious feasts, and that they all contain dates. He 
next discovered the symbols for the cardinal points, though it 
was after much uncertainty and long discussion that he identified 
the points with specific symbols, either phonetic or hieroglyphic 
or pictographic. The discovery of symbols for the twenty days 
of the month, as used by the Mayas, followed. The division of the 
months into weeks of thirteen days was also recognized, notwith- 
standing the fact that this complicated the calendar so that it 
became very obscure to the common people and could be read 
only by the priests. This itself was a triumph. The next step 
was to trace out the sacred calendar and separate it from the 
secular, or, in other words, divide the. sacred year from the solar 
year. Dr. Thomas thinks that the codices were made up of picto- 
graphs, but the transverse symbols were phonetic characters, and 
‘the columns which run from top to bottom along the left side of 
the pages represent the twenty symbols for days. Thus we have 
the arithmetic side clearly deciphered, but the hieroglyphic side 
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is obscure. Dr. Valentini claims that these may be cleared up 
by the study of the glyphs. He says, in whatever kind of 
carving, or relief of sculpture on temple or palace walls, on 
large stone slabs, on drinking cups, or on jade celts, the seltsame 
symbols appear, the numerals are their monitors; the “pictorial 
nature” of both written and graven symbols are proved by this 
means. In the codices the images are abbreviated and obscure, 
but in the sculptured tablets the figures show distinct objects 
and are in reality pictographs. The interpretation of the picto- 
graphic figures in the codices was also undertaken by Dr. 
Brinton, many of which, he thinks, were astronomical, but others 
were ceremonial. 

Mr, James Wickersham has noticed that some of the tribes of 
the northwest coast had the method of counting by tens_exactly 
like those used by the Asiatic nations, and his opinion is that it 
was derived from the Japanese or Chinese.* Mr. W. P. Clarke 
says that the decimal system originated among most of the tribes 
of North America. Dr, Thomas, on the other hand, thinks the 
vigesimal system may have been introduced from Southern Asia. 


5. The origin of the alphabet is another subject which comes 
up in connection with the study of the symbols. This has 
interested the Oriental scholars, but no satisfactory results have 
been reached. The old theory was that Cadmus was the inventor 
of letters; another theory was that the Greeks borrowed from 
the Phoenicians, the Phoenicians from the Egyptians, but the 
Egyptians was the oldest writing known. A still later opinion 
is that the Cuneiform alphabet preceded the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and that this was borrowed by the Semitics from the 
ancient Accadian or Turanian race, and was originally connected 
with sun-worship. It is now the opinion of Dr. Sayce that the 
petroglyphs or rock inscriptions of Arabia are older than either 
of these, that they furnish the primordial form from which the 
letters were drawn. 


It is to be noticed that the Chinese alphabet, which seems so 
complicated and mysterious, has certain elements and conven- 
tional figures which may have been drawn from pictographs, and 
are nothing more nor less than abbreviated and degraded forms 
of hieroglyphics which originally resembled those of Egypt. 
The study of the pictographs of the American tribes, as related 
to the symbols, is very suggestive in this connection. It is not 
certain that the symbols grew out of the pictographs, for there 
are various symbols which have the stereotyped form from the 
very outset, and it is supposed that these have been transmitted 
from another continent. Still it is the general opinion that the 
so-called hieroglyphics were originally pictographs and portraits. 
This opinion was first advanced by Dr. Phillip J. J. Valentini in 





*See American Antiquarian, Vol. XVI., p. 79. 
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1879, in connection with study of the celebrated calendar stone 
in Mexico. The following are his remarks, which he made at 
the time: “They are not to be read in the same manner as those 
of Egypt or Assyria, by sound.” “If you look upon a Mexican 
picture sheet and see in sculpture a group of connected orna- 
ments made up of human heads, animals, flowers, and see them 
projected in a horizontal or vertical line, do not conclude that 
each ornament in a group is a letter, and the group itself a word, 
and the union of such groups a sentence, the meaning of which 
may be deciphered by the aid of the alphabet key.” “The Mexi- 
cans possessed a language very highly developed, they had 
expressions for each idea, abstract and concrete, and could con- 
vey them with wonderful subtle shades full of feeling and of 
thought, but to separate the human voice into vowels and con- 
sonant sounds, and to depict each sound by a symbol or letter 
and then to form of these letters a word, and to place one syllable 
after another as we do in writing, was to them an unknown art.” 


It is noticeable that the latest effort made by Dr. Valentini is 
to prove that the hieroglyphics of Mexico and Central America 
are not phonetic, but ideographic—they do not express sounds, 
but ideas, what is more, they are made up of pictographs, which 
are their own interpreters, and in this respect resemble the picto- 
graphs of the ruder tribes. He bases his opinion upon the study 
of the remarkable tablet at Palenque. “This contains pictographs 
of objects brought into the temple, portrait, idols, animals, 
vessels, etc., thus it is picture and not alphabetic writing.” “These 
very same pictures are found engraved on all the monuments 
that cover the soil of Central America.” The whole race of the 
American Indians was unacquainted with phonetic writing. 
Those who were unacquainted with the manufacture of paper 
left their records engraved on rock or sculptured into tablets, 
but in an advanced form of picture writing. In conclusion, he 
quotes Bishop Landa, saying, “all these objects of which I have 
spoken may be seen engraved on the temple and the palace walls.” 

6. This brings us to the subject of sacred books in America 
and the analogies which may be drawn from them, and those in 
the east. Here we refer to the fact that the creation tablets and 
deluge tablets discovered by Mr. George Smith in Babylonia, 
twenty-five years ago, still furnish the foundations for much of 
the knowledge about the pre-historic races in the valley of the 
Tigris. These are the earliest sacred books or records in the 
world—certainly earlier than the “book of the dead” of the 
Egyptians, and much earlier than the sacred books of the Hindus. 

The deciphering of these tablets and of the seals, which have 
been discovered since, has brought out a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the god Isdubar and goddess Ishtar, and many 
other divinities of the Chaldeans. Still all of these “books” 
showed an advanced stage of civilization and conveyed the idea 
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mals and impossible collocations of images are presented. The 
great snakes which stretched across the pages of the codices 
mean time; the torches in the hand of the figures, often one 
downward and one upward, indicate the rising and setting of the 
constellations; the tortoise and the snail mark the solstices; the 
mummied bodies, the disappearance from the sky of certain stars 
at certain seasons.* 

7. The most remarable discovery in connection with symbols 
contained in the sacred books is the one made by Mrs. Zelia 
Nutall. She says: ‘There are strong indications proving that 
the different branches of industry or pursuit were identified with 
certain day signs, and in this way the entire population of Mex- 
ico was sub-divided into twenty castes or kinships grouped 
under four heads; also a division of products into four categories, 
according to the elements with which each industry or pursuit 
was connected; that on the market days ot Catl, the god of water, 
aquatic or vegetable products; on Tecpatl (flint) days, mineral 
products; on Calli (house days) all manufactured articles; on 
Tochtli (tiger) all products of animal life should predominate in 
the market place.” From a practical point of view nothing could 
be more simple and admirably adapted for a communal govern- 
ment than such a distribution of labor. By this means a thor- 
ough control of all human activity and the products of the lands 
was in the hands of the rulers. The paramount importance of 
the market as an institution of a communal government, the regu- 
lar rotation of market days, with the day of enforced rest every 
twenty days, were the prominent and permanent features of the 
civil solar year; these were permanent while the great festivals of 
the religious calendar shifted their positions at the rate of a day 
every four years and were rectified once in fifty-two years. This 
is a far reaching explanation and if accepted will prove that the 
Mayas were far advanted in the science of government, for at the 
end of fifty-two years, or four times thirteen, which constituted 
the sacred knot of years, all of the fires were extinguished and 
the new fire was lighted from the fire-drill which was placed on 
the body of a sacrificial victim. In this way the sacred calendars 
were brought together and harmonized. Sun worship prevailed 
and ruled the religious calendar, but the sun also controlled the 
seasons and their products, therefore there must be a reconciling 
of the two calendars. The ritual year formed the kernel of the 
solar year, kept revolving like a wheel within a wheel, but the 
two came together at the end of fifty-two years. 





*The tortoise was a symbol of the summer solstice and the snail of the winter; the frog, 
the well known symbol of the water. 
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By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 


RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE ON Roorts.—To find the origin of affixes in 
language is difficult enough, but to discover the way in which roots took 
origin is still harder, and most linguists have despaired to venture anything 
else but theories on that subject. The fossil called root is so deeply em- 
bedded and mixed up with derivative syllables or sounds, or has altered its 
shape by evolution so entirely that we get from one dilemma into another 
when launching our brain powers on this slippery field of investigation. The 
inquiries of the above author are probably approaching the final goal closer 
than any other book ever did, for he was able to utilize the opinions of so 
many predecessors and illustrate them with his own wide-reaching linguistic 
experience for all parts of the terrestrial globe. He establishes three 
classes of roots—pronominal, interjectional and significative, all of which 
are produced by swdjectzve onomatopeeia. Four other classes are indebted 
for their origin to odjective onomatopceia. Other divisions of the work treat 
of vocalic and consonantic apophony, growth and decay of the radical sylla- 
ble, union of two or more roots and segmentation of them, earliest evolution 
of language in phonetics, morphology and syntax. The title of the publi- 
cation is: de /’origine et de l’évolution premitre des Racines des langues. 
Paris, J. Maisonneuve, 1895, octavo, pp. 174. 


ABORIGINAL ART IN ARIZONA AND NEW MExico.—The researches 
concerning the history and ethnography of the Southwest of the United 
States are now pursued as persistently by American scientists as those of 
other portions of North America, and it is desirable that linguists should 
also join their efforts in clearing up the problems still awaiting solution 
there. Mr. F.W. Hodge has published in the American Anthropologist, 
of April, 1895 (eleven pages), the results of his inquiries into “The first 
discovered city of Cibola,” from the old chroniclers, as well as from per- 
sonal knowledge of the country around Zufil, where he spent about a 
year. He finds that the special city of the Cibola country that was first dis- 
covered by a white man, the friar Marcos de Niza, was Hawikuh (occupied 
by the Zufii Indians long after his time, until about 1670), and not K’iakima, 
as believed by others, The historical details given after Bandelier and 
other authors give an especial interest to the article. 

“Similarities in culture” may be observed among peoples of regions most 
distant from each other and which have followed a development entirely 
independent and sud generis. Still certain similarities in art products, poetry, 
basketry,in the calendar and other sides of human culture are so peculiar 
that they become a constant puzzle to thoughtful minds. Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, as a curator of the e:hnological portion of the United States National 
Museum, has had full opportunities to study phenomena of that sort and 
has classified them systematically in the same number of the Anthrofolo- 
gist, giving his impressions and conclusions. 
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Dr. J. Walter Fewkes was surprised early in the course of his investiga- 
tions at perceiving similarities between Zufii and Moqui art and their analo- 
gies in the pictorial remnants of the Nahua peoples; we may add of the 
Maya also. One of his papers relating to this was discussed in a former 
number of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and now lies before us his “A Com- 
parison of Sia and Tusayan Snake Ceremonials” (American Anthropologist, 
April, 1895) and “The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony” (Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Feb. 9, 1895, Vol. XXVI). The “com- 
parison” was suggested by the publication of an extensive monograph on 
the Kéra pueblo of the Sia (Cia, Cilla), by Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
and published in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
In spite otf many differences in the Sia and Tusayan (Moqui) ceremonials, 
in essential points they are the same, says Fewkes. The lighting of the 
“new fire” once every year is a ceremony found with most tribes of the 
western and eastern hemisphere, and here with the Moqui this art is sur- 
rounded with so much detail of a most ancient date that we understand 
how great and sacred the fiery element appeared to primeval man. Phallic 
rites are mixed with these ceremonies, which last during eight days in 
November. During the rites, which are full of interest, occur many allocu- 
tions and set speeches, of which Dr. Fewkes may perhaps give us the 
original Indian text some other time. 

During 1894 Dr. Fewkes wrote his treatise on the “Dolls of the Tusayan 
Indians,” in “Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” Vol. VII., 
Pp. 30, quarto, which is published in Leiden, Holland, by E. J. Brill. The 
article embodies the material which Fewkes collected in 1891 and 1892 in 
Walpi, while attached to the Hemenway Archeological Expedition. The 
figures described are represented on six magnificent plates, in vivid colors, 
and although they are used by the Moqui children for dolls, they, or the 
majority of them, are /z/us, or images, intended to represent mythological 
figures. Their symbolic nature is expressed by the masks worn by them; 
some are game animals, some birds, some men with phallic characteristics, 
while some represent women with rich symbolic appendages. 


CHINOOK TEXTS BY FRANZ Boas is the title of a linguistic collection 
of Indian myths, with an interlinear and a free translation into English. 
The dialect represented in them is the Lower Chinook, and the few indi- 
viduals still surviving who speak this language live at Bay Center, Pacific 
County, Washington. Only one of these survivors, Charles Cultec, was 
able to act as interpreter, but he proved to be a true storehouse of informa- 
tion. Eighteen long myths, besides numerous points on beliefs, customs 
and history, were obtained from him, and his portrait adorns the title-page- 
The Lower Chinooks and the Clatsop have all adopted the Chehalis lan- 
guage, a dialect of the Salishan family, as a medium of inter-communica- 
tion. The texts were taken down in 1890 and 1891, and are published as 
one of the bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and with the 
use of the Bureau alphabet. (Pp. 278, octavo.) 


THE latest publication on CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY is Dr. Philipp 
J. J. Valentini’s treatise on the problem of the Maya hieroglyphics. It is 
published by the Worcester American Antiquarian Society in its Proceed- 
ings of 1895, 4to, pp. 24, and has the title: “Analysis of the pictorial text 
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inscribed on two Palenque tablets,” with a photographic table uniting all 
the three slabs of the tablet into one plate. The article starts from a care- 
ful analysis of the signs, all of which are imitations of natural objects. 
Many occur in full shape, and also in abbreviated, tachygraphic form. The 
written symbols are of the latter ferm, and show on their face the traces of 
abbreviated, degenerated images, aud thereby suggest the pre-existence of 
a prototype. Their prototypes are detected in sculpture, and represent 
images of a distinct object—all of which are of a vitua/ nature. The 
method of recording both symbols on paper and on stone was not alpha- 
betic, syllabic or intermixed, but simply odject and picture writing. 

THE SuMO LANGUAGE is spoken in the southeastern parts of Nica- 
ragua, on the Kukra River, an¢ its affluents, and is a dialect of the Woolwa 
or Ulua, Ulva family. The area of this family or stock is not fully known 
as to its limits, but in a general way may be said to extend from the Patook 
River of Honduras to the Blewfields River of Nicaragua and south of it, 
bordering on the east on the Misskito family. A vocabulary of Sumo has 
just been published in the May number of the American Archaeologist 
(Columbus, Ohio), taken down from the natives by the explorer and naturalist, 
J. Crawford B., which embodies nearly 200 terms and clearly proves its 
affinity te Woolwa. The Sumos are a portion of the Cookras, or Kukra peo- 
ple. A small number of its terms agree with the Misskito language, but 
none with the Xicaque, a neighboring family of languages in Honduras. 

As far as a classification can be attempted at the present epoch, the 
following dialects make up the Woolva or Ulua stock: 

1. Ulua or Woolwa, of Blewfields River, Nicaragua. They are also called 
Mico, Chontalli (savages), Chontalli proper. 

2. Cookra with Sumo, on Kukra River, which runs into Blewfields lagoon. 

. Tumbla, on Tungla River, Nicaragua. 

. Twaka or Toaka, on headwaters of Patook River. 

. Parrasta, near Loviguisca, Dept. Chontales, Nicaragua. 
. Subirana, near Camoapa, Dept. Chontales. 

. Rama or Melchoro, on Rama River. 

. Seco, on Secos and Tinto (or Black) Rivers. 

g. Poya or Bulbul of Olama, Honduras, on Tinto and Patook Rivers, in 
the Poya Mountains. 

10. Carcha and Siquia, on the rivers of the same name, tributaries of 
Blewfields River. 

The affinity of the Pantasma, also that of the Coco language, on Coco 
River, Nicaragua, is still undetermined. 

BOGGIANI's I CADUVEI.—The name Caduvei for a South American tribe 
sounds almost new to ethnographists, but along the Paraguay River it is 
used to designate the Mbay4, who are best known by their Tupi name of 
Guaicurt, or “runners”. An artist of Rome, Italy, has in the present year 
published the results of his investigations and travels among these natives 
in a large volume, royal octavo, of splendid typographic exterior, and 
richly illustrated from photographs, under the title: Guide Boggiani, Viaggi 
d'un artista nell’ America meridionale. I Caduvet (Mbay4 o Guaicurt) 
con prefazione ed uno studio storico ed ethografico del Dott. G. A. Colini. 
112 figure intercalate nel testo ed una carta geografica. Publicato col con- 
corso della Societa Geografica Italianadi Roma. Roma, Ermanno Leescher 
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e Co., 1895. Pp. xxii and 339. To do full justice to the contents of this 
beautiful literary achievement would take several pages of our periodical, 
so we simply turn the attention of our readers to the book with the remark 
that the linguistic side of the Guaicurt is made the object of a long, elab- 
orate and circumstantial appendix—vocabularies and grammar as well. 
(Pp. 249 to 283.) 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Story of the Nations or Vedic India. By Zenai de A. Ragozin. Pub- 
lished by G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1895. 

The author of this book has a remarkable faculty of making a difficult 
task easy, a heavy subject light, and bringing out the most abstruse thoughts 
and themes so as to make them interesting. She calls the Vedic, India, 
the wonderland of the East, and so it is, for it contains the greatest variety 
of scenery and climate, the strangest kind of plants and animals and many 
of the wonderful products of literature and art. Its population is ancient 
and varied. The Aryan or Indo European race were late to occupy and 
were preceded by varied aboriginal tribes, among these are the Dravidics, 
the Santals, and others, classed by this author as among the Turanians, 
though this term is rejected by many as meaningless. The sources of our 
knowledge are briefly described. The writings of Sir William Jones, 
Schleigel and Humboldt, the reports of the Asiatic Society of Bengal the 
translation of the Sacred Books, are chief. The Vedas are not the fountain 
head of literature, though they are the oldest books of the Aryan family of 
nations, and from a collection of (Samfitra) the hymns and sacred texts 
called mantras of that people, 1,028 in number. They are three-fold, the 
Rig-Veda being the most ancient, the Atharva-Veda being the most modern. 
The Rig-Veda opens to view a world of “weird, repulsive, darkly scowling 
demons,” such as never sprang from Aryan fancy, a gobelin warship, the 
exact counterpart of that which we find in Turanian Chaldea, The oldest 
manuscripts do not date back earlier than 1500 A. D., but the process of 
memorizing began as early as 600 B.C., the time of the making ot com- 
mentaries coming in with the Christian era. 

It is noticable that this author takes the position that the earliest literature 
and mythology of India was derived from the ancient Accadians of Chal- 
dea—a position that some of the Americanists are inclined to deny. This 
is significant, for it may be that it was through this channel and the Island 
of Java that the American myths and art forms were derived. 


The Brahmanas mark the transition from Vedic culture to Brahmanic 
modes of thought and the Upanishads containing the philosophy of the 
entire period. The laws of Manu and the old stories, or the puranas, are 
the oldest of the sacred writings. The cycles are contained in these, 
including (1) the creation, (2) dissolution, (3) the theogony, (4) reigns of 
patriarchs, (5) the dynasties of kings, thus making a parallel to the sacred 
scriptures. The Rig-Veda marks the epoch where the ancient gods, repre- 
senting powers of nature are yielding before the deities of a new heavenly 
generation which center around Indra the Hindoo national god. The 
distinction between these different periods, as drawn by the auther, is very 
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suggestive, though there is no attempt to enter the subject in a critical or 
oracular method. 

The ancient gods are Dravidic; the intermediate gods are Aryan, and 
belong to the proto historic period; the later gods are Brahmanic and are 
purely historic, the serpent and the nature power pertaining to the first, the 
worship of Vishnu to the second, and the worship of Indra to the last. 


Manual of Geology. By James G. Dana. Published by American Book 
Company, New York and Chicago. 1895. 

The name of Prof. J. G. Dana has been known tor many years as that of 
the leading geologist in America, and his manual of geo.ogy has been used 
as a text book by the most prominent schools and colleges throughout the 
country. The fourth edition of the book had hardly appeared before 
the tidings came of the death of its author. The book can, therefore, be 
regarded as his crowning work and monument. It is a volume of 1,087 
pages, illustrated by over 1,575 figures. It is divided into four parts, entitled 
Physiographic, Structural, Dynamical and Historical Geology. Under the 
first part we have the topography and general contour, relief and sacrigce 
forms of the continents, and the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals. Under the second, the kinds of rocks are described and their 
constituents, and the formations called stralified and unstralified. Under 
the third department, the forces which make the rocks; (1) chemical forces, 
(2) life, (3) atmosphere, (4) water, (5) heat, (6) hypogeie work, underground 
forces. Historical geology occupies a large proportion of the volume—700 
pages. The subdivisions of the history are as follows: (1) Archaean, sub- 
divided into Laurentian and Huronian; (2) Paleozoic, divided into one 
Cambrian, Lower Silurian, Upper Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous; (3) 
Mesozoic, subdivided into Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous; (4) Cenozoic, 
subdivided into Tertiary and Quartenary periods. It is a singular fact that 
the progress of geological study in America during the lifetime of this dis- 
tinguished writer has passed from the Archaean rocks through the different 
periods, but in the last decade has been concentrated on the Tertiary and 
Quartenary periods; the period just preceding that of the advent of man 
having been dwelt upon with especial interest, so that the author was able 
to give in this book a complete history of geology itself. 

There is another noticeable feature in Professor Dana’s life—his faith 
was never shaken by his special studies, from the foundations given by the 
Scriptures, but became more and more established as his knowledge widened 
and deepened. There is no controversy in the book. 

The changes of theory never disturbed his mind, or if they did it is not 
seen in any of his writings. This is a remarkable fact, for he lived at a 
time when there were great changes in scientific thought. 

The subject of the antiquity of man has agitated geologists and archzo- 
logists alike, but there has been no special controversy recognized or hinted 
atin his books. Prof. Dana died when the controversy over the two distinct 
glacial periods was subsiding and when the unity of the period was being 
subdivided into many successive episodes. 

The book merely hints at this ostensible change of base. A face worn by 
hard study is presented as a portrait on the cover of the volume, its lines 
sharply drawn, a strong face, but it will be seen no more on earth except in 
portraits; but like the eternal hills the soul continues and God continues. 
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What would Prof. Roswell Hitchcock say were he to come back and 
note the progress of the science to which he gave his energy? It is cer- 
tainly a noble science and has made wonderful progress. Its giant strides 
remind us of those of one of the Hindu divinities, which took in the whole 
earth and claimed it for his own. 

Demon Possession. By J. L. Nevius, D. D. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. New York and Chicago, 1894. 

The literature of the occult has an accession in a book written by a minis- 
ter who was forty years a missionary to the Chinese, but without the usual 
mistery, for the book is based upon facts. 

The author takes the scriptural view that there is a demoniacal possession 
in ancient and modern times, in India, in China and in christian countries; 
then he speaks of the different theories, which may be used to account for 
it, as follows: (1) The development theory, a law inherent in man’s nature. 
(2) Pathological or diseased states of the nervous system. (3) The psycho- 
logical insanity and hipnotism. (4) The Biblical theory or actual possession 
by unseen spirits or demons. The historical sketch of demonism is drawn 
mainly from the bible and the christian fathers, but comes down to the days 
of Salem witchcraft and to modern spiritualism. It proves that there isa 
streak of human nature which is constantly presenting itself and always 
under the same abnormal condition. The subject of demonism, as presented 
by the Aborigines of America, seems, however, to have accepted the notice 
of the author. Only eight pages are given to it and not one of them treats 
of the particular type which is known to ethnologists as a system of native 
religion. The book is written from a theological standpoint, though the 
type of psychology, as taught by the new school represented by Dr. William 
James, of Harvard University, and M. Ribot and others, is referred to at 
considerable length. The materialistic view seems to be rejected. What 
purpose the book will serve is now uncertain, though the position that there 
are actual demons which get possession of men may deter some from trifling 
with themselves and their fellows. The publishers have put the book into 
excellent type and is easy to read and is an attractive volume. 





